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The Homes of the Poor. 


# UR earlier volumes brought 
this subject so constantly 
before the public that some 
of our readers, four or five 
m years ago, thought it ex- 
= hausted, and that sufficient | 
= improvements were being 





a eflected. What will they 
B& say mow, when they see) 
ef \eadimg writers not merely 
gE descnibing similarunhealthy | 
a densand their occupants, but | 
literally the very same(Rose- 
alley, near Field-lane, Hol-| 
born, for example, as ably set 
forth recently in the Times), | 
and showing, as we too have | 
done, the existence of the | 
same frightful state of things | 
at the present time? The 
articles in question have 
stirred London, and have 
prodmoed in reply an extra- 
ordinary subscription in aid 
of these who are in want. 
Admirable was the inten- 
tion; noble has been the 
response. All honour be 
f to those concerned :— 
“* Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 


Become them with one-half so good a grace 
As mercy does.” 


From the cradle to the grave mankind need 


the aid of their fellows : we cannot exist with-| j 


out it,—high or low, rich or poor. It is a con- 
dition of our being: all who need aid have a 
right to ask it : none who is able to give it can 
refuse without danger. 

Pecuniary aid, however, for those of whom 
we spoke, was not our. object, as our readers 
know. What we had in view was to point out 
the causes which transform the poor to 
criminals, which sap alike their morals and 
their strength ; to induce the adoption of sani- 
tary improvements ; and to bring to light some 
of the causes of evil largely in operation, It is 
to be hoped that they who have been moved 
to afford immediate aid may be led to examine 
into these causes, 

If homes be looked into where the combined 
work of the family will barely amount, as is often 
the case, to fifteen shillings a week,—where the 
children are forced to labour at an early age, for 
prices whichare decreasing every time some panic 
produces dulness in trade,—the question occurs, 
what is to become of those who are in this way 
reared up to employment which is so unprofit- 
able that it will be out of their power, when 
they have arrived at years of maturity, to obtain 
at it, single-handed, a sufficient living ? 

The condition of the Spitalfields weavers and 
their families is melancholy in the extreme : not 
only have the weavers fallen into great poverty, 
but the winders of the threads and followers of 
some other subordinate divisions of this once 
important branch of English manufacture— 
wemen—-can barely earn 1s. 6d. or 2s, a week. 
Of course, in such circumstances, these parties 
must either starve or depend on parish relief 
or that from other sources. The sewing-machine 
will no doubt effect a change in the business of 
both the needle-women and tailors, who are 
already so much depressed that one feels in- 
clined to wish that this or some other inven- 
tion may render the use of human beings 
at such starving prices unnecessary. The 
engine applied to watch-making will affect 
many. The employment of children by capital- 
ists In many fancy trades has been the means 
of depriving many respectable females of half 
their income. It would, indeed, require more 
Space than can be given to mention the nu- 
merous agencies which are at work, adding 
each month to the mass of wretchedness and 


| 1856, 414; 1857, 





destitution in our large population. It is, 





however, sufficient for our nt se 
simply to glance at the extent of the evil, which 
mast be remedied by the exertions not only of 
the Legislature, but also of societies and indi- 
“hile dark and 

hile looking at this an aspect 
of London, oe tans not cnitted to tink of 
the sunny side of the picture—the improve- 
ment in the social position of the bulk of the 
people and the great imerease of employment 
which has been brought about in other quar- 


ters by those very changes which, during a, 


transition state, have "pg ce so much misery. 
The Times writer has described scenes such 
as we have again and again depicted, and 


has excited strong feeling on the subject. The | 


statement made by the Rev. G. H. M‘Gill, 
incumbent of St. George’s-in-the-East, is equally 
startling. The Registrar-General shows that 
from privation, want of breast-milk (resulting 
from privation), neglect and cold, in 1848, 222 
died ; in 1849, 235; 1850, 211; 1851, 292; 
1852, 304 ; 1853, 358; 1854, 380; 1855, 460 ; 
416—making a total, says 
the rev. gentleman, of 3,292 persons who had 
perished in London in ten years from absolute 
want of the necessaries of life ; and it should 
be noticed that the deaths from this cause 
uring the first of the above five years amount 
to 1,264, while in the more recent five years the 
number of deaths is 2,028 (very nearly double), 
and far above any increase which might be 
accounted for by growth of the population. 

During the last twenty years a great change 
has taken place in public opinion respectin 
both sanitary and social reforms. The ra 
schools are fulfilling their useful mission, and 
doing an amount of good that can only be 
estimated by those-who have carefully examined 
the circumstances in which many thousands of 
the population are placed. The City Mission 
and other institutions ; the exertions of district 
— and surgeons, who not only do good 
in the practice of their vocations, but also by 
spreading a knowledge of matters which re- 
quire change ; the national schools, the savings’ 
banks, and other associations connected with 
those most valuable establishments—are also 
most beneficial. The places of refuge for the 
destitute, and baths = barayegner are all 
instances of progress which it is ifying to 
note. Still P a different Ae age pl yet 
sufficiently developed, and if they were, would 
fail to reach the bottom of the mass of wretched- 
ness which has accumulated. More, too, is 
needed in the way of wise help for those who at 
the present time, notwithstanding difficulties, 
remain honest, but who have little except beg- 

ing, or worse, in prospect ; and it is a matter 

emanding inquiry on the part of the Govern- 
ment if the support of industrial schools and 
encouragement to a more extensive plan of 
emigration would not be a saving of expense to 
the country at large. 

We require more ample means of affording a 
chance for the employment of those who have 
the inclination, but have had no opportunity ; 
and while feeling the difficulty there is in lead- 
ing youths who have been accustomed to irre- 
gular habits to change, it is certain that the 
most hopeful way is to remove them from the 
scenes to which they have been accustomed, 
and where they are beset with temptations 
on all sides. The sea, the infant colonies, 
and the army, are means which might be made 
much more available than at present for the 
purpose of placing numbers who would be 
otherwise lost to society in comparative comfort. 

Although a change has been made in the 
system of training the children in some of 
the metropolitan workhouses, still great im- 
provement is required in those for the most 
part frightful establishments, in order to fit 
both boys and girls to undertake with chance 
of success industrious employment. The 
masters and mistresses of some of the schools 
connected with the workhouses may be without 
fault, but it seems to us that in too many of 
those establishments in which there are large 
numbers of children, the latter are left too 
much in the care of ignorant persons, who 
have, perhaps, for nearly their whole lives, 
been accustomed to pauperism. It is not from 
such custodians that little children will be 
likely to learn lessons of perseverance and self- 


reliance. Anything more frightful than the 
condition of workhouse society can scarcely be 
imagined. In other respects some boards of 
guardians might do much to ameliorate the 
condition of the very poor. We have seen in- 
stances of such treatment as to cause a 
of as much pity for those who could be so 

and inhuman to suffering humanity, as for the 
unfortunates themselves. Many a family might 
have been saved from pauperism by a little 
kindly consideration on the part of those who 
have the management of the ratepayers 
money. While saying this, we acknowledge 
that the attempts at imposition are numerous ; 
but we have seen cases in which the good 
and the bad have all been used as though they 
were not of the same species as those who 
crowded them into passages, and pushed and 
drove them like so many sheep and oxen. 
Much good might be effected by right feeling 
on the part of relieving officers towards those 
who are in need of assistance. 

Taking another road for a short distance,— 
it is noticeable that poverty and the sad 
results which in so many instances unfor- 
tunately follow it in large and dense popula- 
tions, find a lodging-place in the suburbs ; and 
that, the capital increases, the hovels there and 
miserable houses give place to buildings of 
more substantial character, which are occupied 
by tenants of a better description. In Agar- 
town, King’s-cross, the process of improvement 
is already beginning, and the substantial 
church and school there will, as the present 
leases fall out, be surrounded by rows of better- 
built houses, instead of those to which we have 
before directed attention. 

It was not, two or three centuries ago, the 
fashion to build even in the suburbs such 
small and infamously slight houses as in Agar- 
town, the Kensington Potteries, and many 
other metropolitan districts ; yet the poor ma- 
naged to get hold of the outskirts. St. 
Giles’s-in-the-fields and several other places 
might be mentioned ; and thehuts, in theirturn, 


have sty way to a fresh order of things. 
Other buildings have risen up, and the poorer 
classes have been driven to find abodes else- 


where. Some of these have gone to streets 
of decayed gentility, and rookeries as bad as 
St. Giles’s have been formed in places which 
have the outward show of respectability. 

It is curious to trace the decline of streets 
where, in Queen Anne’s days, fashion and rank 
gladly took shelter. The first step in decline 
is generally the announcement that some pro- 
fessional gentleman has removed or commenced 
business ; then some public institution is 
opened. On this the more aristocratic of the 
inhabitants move away, and in course of time 
the street is entirely occupied by various esta- 
blishments. After this a fancy stationer, or 
silk mercer, and other dealers begin to fill 
windows with their goods. On this the higher 
class of professional men look for fresh quarters. 
The ordinary house windows are made into small 
and second-rate shop-fronts, some of which are 
occupied by dairymen and beer-shop keepers ; 
then certain of the houses are let in tene- 
ments, and rows of bell-pulls, some of them 
with small brass plates below, show that the 
dignity of the street is still kept up by persons 
who can each afford to rent a set of apartments. 
The decline still continues : the shops become 
occupied by small dealers in general stores ; 
from some, perhaps, a barber's Pr is ven- 
tured forth ; the bell-pulls gradually disappear, 
and a dense population, in most cases families 
living in single rooms, take possession of the 
street. This gradual succession of one rank 
after the other, and the desire as much as pos- 
sible to imitate those just a step above, are the 
result of a natural, and insome degree commend- 
able feeling ; but it is attended with ill conse- 
quences in a sanitary point of view ; for, as we 
have often before observed, those dwellin 
were not intended to be occupied by a mul- 
titude of families, and in the majority of in- 
stances the landlords take little care to improve 
them. 

Generally speaking, independent workmen 
would refuse to wear the cast-off clothes of those 
above them, and yet they avail themselves in 
ninety cases out of a hundred of the cast-off 





houses of the upper classes, rather than choose 
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houses which are in every respect fit for the 
necessity of their own families. Workmen say 
that they cannot find the improved accommo- 
dation they require, and builders refer to some 
of the model structures which have been put 
up, and mention the smallness of the dividend 
which is made. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that extraordinary expenses have been 
incurred in the formation of the societies for 
improving the dwellings of the industrious 
classes, and that the cost of management and 
other charges are large. With proper manage- 
ment, healthy homes may be built to pay the 
owner. 

Amongst the curiosities of this question may 
be noticed the various neighbourhoods in- 
habited by foreign people, who have sought 
shelter amongst us at different times. There 
are the French emigrants of Spitalfields, 
the Italian refugees of more recent date in 
the district near Gray’s-inn-lane, the Germans 
in close streets about Whitechapel, and the 
miscellaneous crowd who form a familiar fea- 
ture of the streets near Leicester-square. 
All these groups from various nations have 
peculiar interest, but none of them, to our 
mind, are more worthy of notice than the Jews, 
the most ancient of all the London immigrants, 
who in such large numbers gather together in 
Houndsditch and the parts surrounding. 

We have before now remarked on the sani- 
tary condition of the London Jews in poor 
districts, and noticed that, while fevers and 
other diseases have been cutting off numbers 
of their neighbours, the Jews have, to a re- 
markable extent, escaped the pestilence. We 
attributed this to the care taken as to the use of 
wholesome food, and their attention to cleanli- 
ness. Besides this, their practice as regards the 
interment of the dead is worthy of imitation ; 
for not only do they provide burial-places out- 
side the city (however large) that they in- 
habit, but on all, except very rare occasions, the 
corpse is placed in the ground within twenty- 
four hours after death. It seems remarkable that, 
with such an example before them, many of 
other creeds, in not much poorer circumstances, 
should keep the remains of their friends in 
their crowded dwellings for a week or ten days, 
and even a fortnight after death. This is, how- 
ever, often caused by the difficulty of raising 
the money necessary for the expenses of the 
funeral. The Jews proceed, on the death of 
a poor member of their fraternity, imme- 
diately to raise a subscription of the sum 
needed, and it is not unusual to see a com- 
mittee of Jews in the bustle of the clothes- 
market jingling a money-box, announcing 
the death of one of the trade, and collect- 
ing money, which amounts to a larger or 
smaller sum, according to the degree of re- 
spect in which the deceased was held. It 
is only some very notorious character or rene- 
gade who will not meet with this attention in 
time of need, and no poor Jew of Petticoat- 
lane can say a more cutting thing to another 
than “when your father died the box never 
went round for him.” Other funds are pro- 
vided by letting some of the seats in the 
synagogue at a high rent for this and similar 
charitable purposes. 

Metropolitan taxation requires immediate 
revision. We have lately been in several of 
the more neglected London streets, and, listen- 
ing to the opinions of persons of various classes, 
have found a strong feeling of discontent. 
The shopkeepers, taxed in some instances to 
nearly 6s. in the pound, must either raise the 
price of the food of the poor, or, as they say, ‘go 
to the workhouse themselves.” 

It is not our object to discuss the causes which 
have led to conditions so much to be lamented, 
but hope that thoughts of the great increase of 
pauperism in several parts of the metropolis will 
cause those who have the power to aid in reme- 
dying the evil, and to consider that the poorest 
neighbourhoods require the greatest amount of 
sanitary care, and that the frightful condition 
of the dwellings in those moral swamps is a 
prolific means of filling both workhouses and 
prisons. The owner of property in a part of 
the City where several of the tenants were 
suffering from fever, who was summoned not 
long ago before the authorities for sanitary 
neglect, said, so unprofitable was the place, 








that he would be glad to hand his rights 
in it to any responsible person, and give a 
handsome sum besides. e high rates make 
parties willing tolet housesto a “farmer,” at from 
21. 10s. to 51. 10s. a year. Such circumstances 
are a means of continuing the use of houses 
which are unfit for human occupation, and we 
believe that the equalization of the poor-rates 
over the whole of London would have the 
effect of encouraging persons to provide im- 
proved dwellings in neighbourhoods where 
they are most required. At the present time, 
some of the inns of court, although surrounded 
by large masses of the poor, are not called upon 
for parish rates—the Bank of England, that 
wealthy corporation, is almost exempt—some 
of the great dock companies have bought up 
an entire parish, and are relieved from the 
poor—some rich parishes pay only about ten- 
pence in the pound for poor-rates, and many 
other instances might be mentioned to show 
the necessity there is for change. 

It has been shown that Rose-alley, already 
alluded to, is the constant abode of sickness, and 
that not long ago it was infested with measles, 
which spread from house to house. This is 
not to be wondered at when it is found that 
in many cases the cubic space afforded to the 
— is less than 150 feet per head. It 
has been proved that each person consumes 
about 14 cubic feet of air per hour, and by 
exhausting the vital element, oxygen, and pro- 
ducing carbonic acid to the extent of from four 
to five per cent. vitiates 100 cubic feet more. 
But the provision of this quantity would be so 
near upon the point of danger, that autho- 
rities are of opinion that twenty times this 
should be supplied per hour. The prisoners at 
Holloway receive from thirty to forty times 
this quantity, and the supply is not too large. 
In our public hospitals, es 1,000 to 1,700 
cubic feet of space are allowed to each person, 
and when the area is lessened, injurious effects 
speedily follow. Dr. Bence Jones found that 
in the dormitories in St. Pancras workhouse, 
when only 164 cubic feet per head were allowed, 
the air contained about thirty times its proper 
amount of carbonic acid, and the closeness of 
the atmosphere was most oppressive, so that the 
inmates sickened of fever. Even in such of 
the barracks as have 500 cubic feet of space 
allowed, the air becomes charged with poisonous 
matter. 

These and other statements of the same 
description are of value, inasmuch as they 
keep this important question before the 
public, and at the same time teach the mul- 
titude one of the most important means 
of promoting long life and health ; and this is 
most necessary, for notwithstanding all that 
has been done, it is, unfortunately, still the 
case, that amongst a large majority of people 
sanitary science 1s but little understood. We 
therefore again make an effort to aid elementary 
instruction, by a few illustrations, not for the 
benefit of those who have studied this subject, 
but for those who have not given attention 
to this matter of life and death. 

The annexed figure (1), drawn to scale, repre- 
sents the 14 cubic feet of air which is breathed 
per hour by each individual. This quantity of 
air, when returned from the lungs, exhausted 
of the vital element oxygen, is charged with 
carbonic acid to such an extent, that it vitiates 
to a great and poisonous degree 100 cubic feet 
more of air. 

The adjoining sketch, drawn to the same 
scale as the former, contains 125 cubic feet of 
space, which is more than is provided for those 
living in Rose-alley and many other places to 
which we have from time to time directed 
attention. The figure A is a man of ordinary 
size compared with the cubic space provided 
in the above dwellings ; and when we consider 
that in the St. Pancras dormitory, where 164 
cubic feet were allowed to each person, Dr. 
Jones found that the air contained about thirty 
times its proper amount of dangerous carbonic 
acid,—as a, matter of course, the air in the 
dwellings in Rose-alley must be in a dreadful 
state of adulteration. 

The next drawing contains a cubic space of 
512 feet, a trifle more than the quantity allowed 
inthe best of the London barracks. Even acubic 
space of 500 feet will, according to Dr. Jones’s 








calculation, have nearly ten times the proper 
amount of carbonic acid. At Portman-street 
there will be twenty times too much. 
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The figure corresponds in scale. How, then, 
can we wonder at the loss of health ? 

The last engraving shows the ae 
which 1,000 me feet bears with the above, 
and is the amount of space allowed in several 
hospitals. This would contain nearly five 
times the proper amount of carbonic acid ; and 
even ina space of 2,000 cubic feet for each 
person there would be an excess of impurity. 

Impurity in air and a miserable home in- 
volve ill health, degradation, and an early 
death. These are not trifles, and the subject 
may not be slighted. 
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ENGLISH ART AND TASTE. 


Ir is one of the peculiarities of Englishmen 
that they are generally ready to overpraise the 
efforts of others without sufficiently appreciating 
or taking credit for the good qualities and condi- 
tions they possess at home. It is said, and the 
statement is generally believed, that we are an 
inartistic, unmusical, and untasteful community, 
and in consequence often look over the water for 
the purpose of praising these gifts, which are so 
valuable in a civilized country, thinking we are 
sadly deficient in this respect ourselves. If, how- 
ever, we look at home, and compare our architec- 
ture, metal work, ecclesiastical and domestic fur- 
niture, made and used by us, from the time of 
the Saxons to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, it will be found that our productions 
may be contrasted, without damage to us, with 
the similar works of various parts of the Con- 
tinent. 

The architecture of Westminster Abbey, York 
Minster, Lincoln, and some other English cathe- 
drals, both for the general beauty of their propor- 
tions and for details, are sufficient to put us in a 
good position in this department of artistic and con- 
structive skill: and the fine works in gold, silver, 
and other metals, and the richly decorated tissues, 
&ec. of the Middle Ages, may be mentioned as 
honourable instances of the true spirit of art 
which existed in this country. 

As regards music, the sweet and charming 
madrigals of Shakspeare’s days, and other English 
compositions, may be well contrasted with other 
national music of similar date; and, during the 
darkest age of British art, the appreciation of the 
famous works of Handel shows that musical feel- 
ing was not extinct amongst us. Since that time 
the increase of the taste for and knowledge 
of music has been remarkable. Nor has this been 
confined to the patrons of the operas and the 
higher classes, but it has spread amongst the 
middle ranks of our population ; and now, in many 
of our manufacturing districts, numerous bands 
for the performance of instrumental and other 
music have been formed by workmen ; and lately, 
at Darlington, between twenty and thirty of these 
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BUNNETT’S FIRE-PROOF FLOORS AND ROOFS. 
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bands, consisting of upwards of 250 performers, 
assembled for the purpose of competition. : 

In poetry, Shakspeare and Milton,—in philo- 

sophy, Lord Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton,—in 
general literature, Oliver Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, 
Daniel De Foe, and Sir Walter Scott,—and in medi- 
cine, Jenner, Harvey, John Hunter, &c. are all 
men who would be a credit to any nation; and, in 
connection with mathematics and the sciences, 
naimes might be mentioned which have a world- 
wode celebrity. As regards navigation and dis- 
cevery, if the Spaniards and the Dutch have in a 
f w instances been before us, it is owing to the 
energies of Englishmen that substantial colonies, 
strong with all the instincts of civilization and 
liberal principles, have been founded in distant 
parts of the earth. 

In order to account for the decline of the 
practice of art in England, it should be con- 
sidered that, about the time Michelangelo and 
the other great masters of the Italian schools 
produced such glorious results, this country was 
undergoing a troubled ordeal, which, notwith- 
standing that it has proved a national benefit, was 
not favourable to the cultivation of the fine arts ; 
aud, after that time, continued changes and the 
rapid increase of commerce and manufactures led 
the attention of the public to these matters rather 
than to others of a more refined description. The 
long war was also a means of checking the improve- 
ment of our taste. It was, however, about this 
time that the English school of painting was com- 
menced by Sir Joshua Reynolds and other worthies, 
and it is but just to remark that some of the pic- 
tures by Reynolds were not equalled by those of 
any foreign contemporary; and amongst the 
English painters who have flourished since them 
the works of Turner and others may be mentioned 
as evidence that the climate of this country is not 
unfavourable to the production of paintings of the 
highest class. 

The genius of Flaxman and the ability of the 
painters and sculptors of the present day should 
not be overlooked ; and, as a further instance of a 
national love of art, we would refer to the large 
and valuable collections of treasured efforts of 
genius in the castles and halls of our nobility, 
gentry, and merchants. 

In landscape engraving on copper and steel 
plates and engraving on wood we are at the present 
day unrivalled; and, while admitting that much 
improvement in the general knowledge of art is 
necessary, and that vigorous exertions are re- 
quired to produce with skill and elegance many 
art manufactures, so far as painting, both in 
oils and water-colours, is concerned, the present 
English school is not surpassed in valuable quali- 
ties by those of France or Germany; and, when 
we compare the fine productions of our potteries 
and glass-works, our calicoes and other ornamental 
textures with those of a quarter of a century ago, 
we look with hope for the future, when, as a nation, 
we may be as distinguished for refined taste as we 
are now for skilled handiwork and matters of 
utility. 

Besides our marked progress in art, there have 
been other great objects achieved of which we 
may be nationally proud. 

By means of the steam-engine we have multiplied 
a thousandfold the strength of man. By the ap- 
plication of this power to our marine the journey 
from London to New York can be made in as short 
a time as a journey from the Tweed to the Thames 
could be managed 150 years ago, and by the same 
power applied to our iron roads passengers and 

can be passed between these two rivers in less 
than twelve hours, It was in England that gas 
(although it is said to be a French invention) was 
made to supersede candles and oil lamps; while 
the electric telegraph, which is destined to pro- 
duce great changes amongst the nations of the 
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earth, has been carried to its present state of per- 
fection in this country. 

Did Benjamin Franklin dream of the uses to 
which the subtle fluid might be put when he suc- 
ceeded in drawing it by means of the kite string 
from the thunder-cloud ? 








BUNNETT’S FIRE-PROOF FLOORS AND 
ARCHES. 


Mr. Bunyett, of Deptford, has patented an 
arrangement of hollow bricks and tie-rods to form 
floors and roofs. To speak according to the speci- 
fication, earthenware or clay blocks, made by 
expressing clay through moulding orifices or dies, 
are used in combination with tie-rods and wall- 
plates, so constructed and arranged that the thrust 
is brought in each case to act on the tie-rods and 
the wall-plates, the several blocks being so formed 
as to over and underlap each other, and mutually 
to give and receive support from neighbouring 
blocks. The wall-plates are by preference made 
of angle iron, and they are tied together by the 
tie-rods at suitable intervals; and it is preferred 
that the tie-rods should pass through the blocks 
of clay or earthenware, such blocks being made 
hollow with that view, as well as to obtain 
lightness. We give a diagram of one of the 
arches. Although the form of blocks used may, to 
some extent, be varied, it is preferred to form 
them in the following manner: the interior is 
made hollow from end to end by the aid of a suit- 
able core or centre die. The two sides are each 
composed of two parallel inclines, each about half 
the depth of the block, connected by a horizontal, 
or nearly horizontal plane, and the two inclines on 
the one side are parallel with those on the opposite 
side. The annexed engraving will better explain 
it. In cutting off the clay at the ends of the 
blocks, the cutter produces the ends of a form 
corresponding with the two sides, though this is 
not essential, so long as the ends of the blocks are 
made to fit into each other, and give to, as wellas 
receive, support from the next blocks. 

Mr. Bunnett has erected on his premises an experi- 
mental arch, 21 feet span, with a rise of about 2% 
inches (the thickness of thebricks Ginches), about13 
feet wide ; and has also constructed other arches, 
for the purpose of testing its bearing powers. One 
of the latter, 15 feet between the bearing-walls, and 
2 feet 3 inches wide, has been loaded with 4 tons 
10 lbs. (or 267 Ibs. to the square foot), and is quite 
elastic. The deflection is about 9-16ths of an inch. 
The bricks are put together with Portland cement 
and sand. Each brick is 10% in. long, by 9% in. 
wide, and 6 inches thick; and weighs 21 lbs. 100 


square feet comprise— 
Ton. Cwt. Qrs. Lbs. 


145 bricks, weighing ................+ 1 0 21 
Cement and sand............ccccesessers 0 2 319 
Angle iron and tension bars (bars 

being 4 feet apart) ...........0668 « 0 2 2 5 








So that the total weight per Squareis 1 2 6 17 








THE WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

TuE buildings forming the Wellington College, 
of which, as designed, we gave some particulars 
and illustrations in our volume for 1856, have 
now been completed, with the exception of the in- 
firmary, chapel, bath, laundry, and some other and 
minor accessories on the ground level, external to 
the principal group; and it has been announced 
that the ceremony of opening by the Queen, when 
a large number of troops will be present, will take 
place on Saturday, the 29th inst. The masters’ 
rooms, class-rooms, and offices are already occu- 
pied or furnished; and the first batch of 80 
students were to arrive on Thursday last. No 











exertion or expense, whether as to the suitableness 
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of the edifice and fittings, or decorative character, 
appears to have been spared, to render the whole 
an efficient institution, and a monument of the 
illustrious individual commemorated; and con~ 
sidering the public interest, and we may add the 
importance architecturally of the subject, our 
readers will be glad to have a particular account 
of the work, derived from an inspection made 
within the present week. 

It may be well to premise, by way of reminder, 
that the college is the result of voluntary sub- 
scriptions by the British public in all parts of the 
world, towards the object of a fitting monument 
of the late Duke of Wellington. Subscriptions, 
and interest on the sums invested, together with 
25,0007. from the Patriotic Fund, and 3,000. 
from Sir J. Bailey, M.P. amounted to nearly 
159,0007. In the application of this sum, 105,000/. 
were invested on mortgage at 4/. per cent. giving 
the college towards maintenance, 4,200/. per 
annum. The twelve acres of ground on which 
the buildings stand, having been presented by 
Mr. Milner Gibson, the cost of a further quantity, 
amounting to 120 acres, was 1,200/7. Therefore, 
the amount available for the building appears to 
have been 52,8007. The tenders received in the 
middle of 1855, ranged from 45,7107. to 36,175/, = 
for which last amount the contract was com- 
pleted, including the laundry about to be com- 
menced, and the iron bedsteads for 100 boys, and 
other furniture; but exclusive of the greater 
number of the bricks supplied by the Governors, 
and made on the ground, which would have raised 
the amount to about 40,000/. still, however, ex- 
clusive of the warming and ventilating arrange- 
ments, the water-supply, and the gas works, and 
formation of the roads and grounds. The outlay 
eventually, including the chapel and infirmary, 
and land, may amount to 55,000. 

The college is designed for the education of 246 
boys, orphans, sons of officers of the army and navy,. 
the Indian army included. Those on the founda- 
tion will be divided into three classes, paying 
from 10/. to 20/. a-year, each boy. A fourth class 
of boys not on the foundation, will admit sons of 
living officers, who will pay 40/.a-year each. The 
amounts will cover expenses of board and washing, 
education and books, medical attendance, and two 
suits of clothes a-year, for each boy. The fourth 
class is merely temporarily constituted, or pend- 
ing increase in the funds—in the event of which 
all boys will be placed on the foundation. The 
instruction, besides the classics and the modern 
languages, is to include “those branches of 
scientitic knowledge which have a special appli- 
cation to the arts, commerce, and industry of the 
country.” In the religious teaching, regard will 
be shown to those who have conscientious objec- 
tions to the doctrine of the Church of England. 
The college will start with an entire income, or, 
including the payments by the first hundred boys, 
of 6,070/. 

The site of the college is in the south-east angle 
of Berkshire, where the county joins Hampshire 
and Surrey, near to Sandhurst, and two to three 
miles in direct line north of the Sandhurst 
Military College, and the station at Blackwater, 
on the Reading and Reigate line of railway. It 
is about half a mile to the east of the railway, 
with which a tramway for conveyance of ma- 
terials was connected. The land is elevated 
heath-ground, with extensive views towards 
Bagshot-heath on one side, and over the 
Hartford-bridge Flats on the other. Woking- 
ham is some four miles north, and beyond it 
Windsor is seen. The view over Hampshire, it is 


said, extends to Strathfieldsaye, the seat of the 
late Duke. The building is flanked by two lofty 
towers, or ove to each of the two principal blocks 
of building, which have themselves a considerable 
effect of mass and altitude as seen from the 
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country round, except on the side of the Military 
College where hills intervene. 

The style and character of the building may be 
easily described to those who are familiar with 
that manner of Sir Christopher Wren, best exem- 
plified in Chelsea Hospital, which Mr. Shaw has 
had in his mind in several of his recent works, as 
the Naval School at Deptford, and who also are 
familiar with the work at the corner of Thread- 
needle-street,* belonging to the same school—of 
French-Italian design, and red brick and stone- 
work, with traces of the Jacobean manner (to 
which Mr. Shaw gave attention perhaps earlier 
in his executed works), and which building is re- 
markable also for picturesqueness of its window- 
dressings where the materials are used, as also 
in the coins, in alternate courses ; for its curb-roof 
with dormers; and for its chimneys rising from 
the eaves. The arched gateways (we might add 
even the wooden gates) of the Wren school, of which 
inferior examples may be found about the halls of 
the City Companies; the effective grouping of 
one-storied with loftier buildings, and having the 


have constructed the roof-covering with a view 
to limit any results from changes of temperature. 

On the question of the relations of convenience 
and architectural effect, the public are subject to 
some hot and cold fits. One day you may read 
that the whole class of architects will sacrifice 
uses of a building to notions of effect; another 
day, that there is no architect in Britain capable 
of achieving an effect. The architect of the work 
now under our notice seems to have secured the 
vor popwli, or the approval of some of those who 
anticipate or claim to express the voice ; and we 
may be glad of it. There are, however, curious 
questions, many more than we can now enter upon 
involved in the merits of this recent building, 
and the opinions it,is calling forth. One question 
is, how far, in the best living architecture, con- 
venience or mere effect should either of them 
interfere with the other? or, on the opposite 
hand, whether, were the real feelings of men 
tested or brought to conclusions, it might be found 
that some sacrifice even of convenience would be, 
and is always, readily accepted for the sake of 





characteristic very prominent roofs with dormers, 
as at Chelsea; the mezzanine story as a feature in 
the exterior; the Italian louvres to roofs of halls 
and porticos, founded on the model of such as are 
at Chelsea and Lambeth Palace; the circular or | 
oval openings introduced, sometimes with richly- | 
carved festoons in stone, or seroll-buttress work in | 
the case of the dormers, in wood; the stone or gilt- 
balls, and pine-cones, surmounting piers, or points of 
roofs; and the elaborate iron-work in balconies 
and fan-lights, and as cresting to the roofs, may 
be observed in both cases. The result, therefore, 
is an appearance of imitation of manner, at the 
same time that there is development and con- 
tinuance of the idea in many of the details, as 
well as richness in comparison with buildings 
like Chelsea Hospital, not to mention inven- 
tion in a certain portion of the details, and so 
much technical skill throughout, that we hesitate 
in classing the Wellington College with imitations 
of the character to which we have been lately 
accustomed,—though it may be convenient to us 
to refer to the works of Wren for present pur- 
poses of description,—and even though, as we have 
sometimes said, architectural art of the highest 
class must be such as has its excellence com- 
pounded with the fact that it does not so easily 
es within the scope of mere verbal descrip- 
ion, 

The manner of Wren, though we have chosen 
to call it French-Italian, differs somewhat from 
the analagous French style, as it does from 
the more markedly Italian, coéval with it, and 
used by the architects of the two countries in 
their more important, or entirely stone-constructed 
buildings. The red-brick-and-stone architecture 
of Wren’s school has a very Dutch appearance,— 
manifest in Hampton Court, even without re- 
ference to the Dutch style of gardening,—a cha- 
racter which it is reasonable to suppose may 
have arisen from the intimate connection with 
Holland, during the reign of William III. and 
from the tastes of that monarch and his court. 
A certain impress of the Jacobean style, itself 
originally owing much to the same continental 
locality, lends itself therefore not inharmoniously 
to the various other elements. 

The William III. style may be said to have 
prevailed to a period within our recollection. The 
best of the houses of London, of the last century, 
are distinctly marked with it, in the piers or 
“coins” at the angles, and in the prominent 
curb-roof. Sometimes at the outskirts of London, 
the flat-topped roof, with railing as cresting; a 
symmetrical arrangement of the windows; a 
defined centre, and a bold flight of steps to the 
door, make up a whole of which the effect 
with the surrounding features of garden, trees, 
or landscape, is satisfactory in spite of clumsiness 
in some details,—and an effect which is certainly, | 
as effect ought to be, largely in the inverse direc- 
tion to the quantity of the ornament, or as con- 
trasted with effect given by the elaborate shams 
satisfactory to, and even desired by, the public, 
in still the majority of works of our day. The 
claims, therefore, of the style, are respectable ; 
and Mr. Shaw has, it is to be admitted, shown 
of what it is capable, as well in town-architecture 
as in the country, and in distant effect. The ad- 
vantage, however, asin the case of mezzanines, of 
very small windows adopted from considerations 
of mere effect, and of rooms in the roof for dor- 
mitories, we cannot approve of. The architect of 
the Wellington College has doubtless well con- 
sidered the point; as to the latter matter finds 
some advantages in the arrangement; and will 





that—the beautiful—which is equally a necessary 


| im man’s existence ? 


But we are interrupting the particular account 
of the Wellington College architecturally and 
structurally in its plan and details, which the 
buildings claim. The view in our volume for 
1856, though representing correctly details which 
have been adhered to in the executed work, showed 
only one front—the north, or rather north-east— 
of the building as designed, and omitted the present 
towers ; whilst the ground plan, though still equally 
accurate—with exception before mentioned, of 
parts not yet commenced—being only the ground- 
story, might give, without description, an erroneous 
idea of the general arrangements and executed 
design. Therefore, it should be understood that 
the group consists of two parallel main buildings, 
the intervening space occupied by three transverse 
blocks, and two cloistered courts or quadrangles, 
the whole filling an area of 257 feet 4 inches by 
154 feet 3 inches clear of the thickness of the 
walls, besides which there are one-story build- 
ings, and yards and gardens enclosed by walls, 
extending from the sides of the main group, 
and increasing the dimension, as last named, or 
transversely to the principal portion of the plan, 
to about 388 feet. The hall-quadrangle—south- 
west—measures in the covered space 69 feet, 
by 88 feet transversely to the general buildings; 
and the school quadrangle, similarly and in the 
corresponding position, measures 77 feet by 88 
feet. The transverse blocks bounding the courts, 
are considerably less in height than the main 
blocks, to which, moreover, they do not join in 
actual effect, a small space at each end of 
them being of only one story—an arrangement 
also not unworthy of notice as regards circula- 
tion of air. It is clearly indicated in our view 
before mentioned, where the ends of the main 
buildings are shown, as well as the north-eastern 
filling-in block, which last, being appropriated to 
the masters’ residences, has two stories with 
similar windows, or much resembling those of 
the building in Threadneedle-street, besides. the 
dormers in the roof. The other transverse buildings 
—the dining-hall, south-west, 74 feet by 28 feet, 
and the large school-room in the middle, 88 feet 
with the recesses, by 28 feet, have no floor above the 
ground-floor, and are consequently lower than the 
building of the residences, though they have a 
range of upper windows, oval, as well as dormersin 
the roof. The school-quadrangle is cloistered on 
its four sides; and the hall-quadrangle on three 
of its sides. The cloisters are 6 feet in the clear 
width, and 9 feet to the springing of the arches. 
Zach cloister running lengthwise with the main 
buildings, like that transversely, attached to the 
residence, is part of those buildings, and has 
a mezzanine over it. The cloister on the 
school-quadrangle side of the school-building, and 
that along the dining-hall, project, or have no story 
over. The quadrangles are highly effective, as 
will shortly be described. The cloister and 
mezzanine taken together, of course correspond in 
height (20 feet to the floor-line above) with the 
rooms of the principal ground story; but those 
rooms, or which are on the outer sides of the main 
blocks mentioned, have an upper range of square 
windows like those of the mezzanine proper. The 
one-pair story in each of the blocks is a range of 


in the main buildings there are four class-rooms 
(29 feet by 21 feet, and 19 feet in height), a boys’ 
play-room and a library next the school quad- 
rangle ; whilst next the hall-quadrangle are under. 
masters’ library, common room, stores, and nurses’ 
apartments, and opposite them the kitchen and 
seullery, servants’ hall, larder, and kitchen stores, 
The mezzanines are appropriated to various rooms 
for the masters, officers, and servants of the college, 
The dormitories are formed into compartments of 
10 feet 6 inches by 7 feet, by framed partitions, 
reaching to a height some distance below the 
ceiling, the remaining space being filled in with 
galvanized iron wire-work, so that there is a 
passage-way of 10 feet down the centre from end 
to end. The infirmary and chapel intended, are 
shown in our plan as wings advancing from the 
south-west front. They will be joined to the 
main building by corridors, The opposite front 
(shown in our view) is now somewhat extended by 
the low buildings for the kitchens and offices of the 
secretary’s and head-master’s house. An arehway 
in the centre of each flank of this north-east 
front leads into a garden attached to the residence ; 
the spaces south-west corresponding with the 
secretary’s and head-master’s gardens, and, like 
them external to the main blocks and enclosed 
by walls, will be appropriated as under-master’s 
garden, and kitchen-garden, exeepting that within 
the area of the quadrangle last referred to, space 
will be afforded for the laundry. Separating 
the gardens, or on the transverse axis of the plan, 
and therefore in line with the large school-room 
and with the staircases to the dormitories, there 
will be, on the north-west side, a low building for 
a large bath, whilst there are on the opposite side 
coal-sheds, and other buildings planned as a boiler 
and engine house. Close to the staircases on-each 
side, in the same line, are the several: conveniences. 
These are arranged—at least the more important 
of them—and very questionably, not as closets, 
or with the appliances thereof, but with the trough 
below the seats, for periodical flushing, as adopted 
in many industrial schools and workhouses. There 
are closets nearer the dormitories for night-use. 
The outfall of the drainage is into large cesspools, 
two in number, at a short distance from the build- 
ing, of brickwork in cement, and measuring perhaps 
12 feet in diameter and 10 feet iu the elear height. 
These latter arrangements we are disposed to 
regard as only temporary, or preliminary to the 
best system for utilization—for which the situation 
of the building should offer advantages. 

The towers, somewhat varied from the original 
design, project 8 feet from the sides, or longerfronts 
—being carried up over the space occupied by the 
staircases, and by the heating and ventilatmg appa- 
ratus at present in the basement, and containing 
water-tanks, and angle-flues in which gas is kept 
burning, to induce the extracting eurrent of the 
system of ventilation. The ventilating arrange- 
ments were entrusted to Messrs. Haden, of 
Trowbridge, and involve the extraction as well as 
the admission of the air in the lower part of each 
dormitory and room. The water-supply has been 
carried into effect by Messrs. Easton and Amos. 
The supply is derived from wells sunk near the 
site of the building; and the water is pumped 
into the tanks in the towers. We may add that 
gas-works also have been provided at a shert dis- 
tance from the main buildings. They oceupy an 
area 56 feet square, and were entrusted to Mr. G. 
Walcott. 

The towers are 96 feet in height to the top of 
the gilt pine-cone—the conductor, however, being 
some feet in addition. They are covered with 
bold domical roofs, square on plan, having the 
curves of contrary flexure (the apron- roll, and 
angles boldly marked), and having dormers or 
luearne windows at the sides,—the termination to 
each roof being a small arched and dome-eapped 
finial, carrying the pine-cone. The angles of the 
square part of the tower are terminated by 
tall shafts for the ventilating flues. From the 
ground to the top of the cornice is 70 feet. The 
towers correspond in the lower part with the 
general flank elevations ; and the same character 
as to forms and details of the windows is observed 
in the space above the level of the cornice of the 
main buildings. ; 
The flank elevations themselves are very plain 
as to the windows of the ground story, and the 
square windows corresponding with the mezzanine, 





dormitories (14 feet from floor-line to floor-line), 
divided only by staircases, and the rooms of the | 
chamber-men, intermediately in the length. A’ 
similar range (12 feet in the clear height) is within © 
the roof; a portion of the space, however, in one 
ease, is being fitted as a temporary chapel. 

The ground story arrangement is almost iden- 





* See the view in our volume for 1855, p. 103. 





tical with that shown im our plan: that is to say, 


since the lower part of those flanks is nearly con- 
cealed by the walls of the gardens, or outer 
quadrangles, and buildings connected with them ; 
though the square windows have architraves of 
moulded brickwork; but the upper windows 
lighting the prin -ipal floor of dormitories are of 
the decorated and peculiar character before 
adverted to, An ornamental string-course and @ 
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modillion cornice, the latter in Atkinson’s cement 
—as are some of the ornaments under the window 
sills; and circular panels in the brickwork with 
medallions in stone carved with the letter W, 
are the other features of the front. The lofty 
chimney shafts, with alternating brick-and-stone 
comed angles and stone cornices, carried up 
from the eaves at nearly every one of the 
the prominent roof already spoken of 


ith apron-rolis and mouldings, and gilt balls at 


the hipped ends, the large dormer windows with 
pediments, and the weatherings of the cornice 
with imitative lead-rolls, combine to produce a 
certain richness, and which reaches to greater 
elaborateness in the south-west front. The hip- 
rolls of the roofs are in all cases terminated by 
scroll-work, or other ornament executed in the 
lead; and we may observe that throughout the 
exterior, as in the design and execution of the orna- 
ment in stone and wood, the effect at least is 
well calculated for in regard to distance from 
the eye. It is observation of such points no 
less than the structural details, which has in- 
duced us to speak favourably of the technical 
skill noticeable throughout this work. The con- 
struction of the chimneys is believed to have been 
attended with unusual success, as regards the 
absence of smokiness. The general roofing is 
slate; the dormers being of wood, are covered 
with lead. The windows are all filled with sashes, 
in which the character of the style is still pre- 
served. An ornamental bracket is carved on to 
the centre of the bottom of rail of the top sash. 

We should, for the realization of the effect of 
the building in the reader’s mind, have stated 
earlier that the bricks are of two kinds and differ- 
ent colours. The general brickwork is executed 
with the bricks made on the ground, which are of 
a purply-red colour ; whilst, for many of the fea- 
tures of decorative effect, the Reading bricks are 
used—these of an orange red. 

The brickwork is set with blue-ash mortar, and 
is executed with remarkable precision, and there 
is no crack or settlement observable. The hori- 
zontal joints were “drawn” differently to the 
usual practice—or with a view to prevent lodge- 
ment of wet. The walls generally are two and a 
half bricks thick. The stone is Bath, we believe 
from the Corsham Down quarries. 

The chromatic character of the building is, in 
truth, one of its chief sources of effect. Such 
character is marked, as it is pleasing, in the two 
principal quadrangles. THe cloisters here are 
formed by piers, 14 inches in the face and 1 foot 
10} inches in the thickness, carrying segmental 
arches, and built, as well as the arches, in brick 
and stone, alternating in the dimension of 1 foot, 
or four courses. On the middle of the centre 
voussoir, or “key-stone,” a console is carved: 
it is finished by volutes at the top, forming part 
of a continuous label to the range of arches. The 
treatment otherwise of the dormitory buildings is 
the same as described for the external fronts. 
The principal windows of the hall and school are 
similar to those of the dormitories; but variety 
results from the introduction over them (or over 
the corridors, on one side, which project in each 
case) of the oval windows, and by the small 
dormers, with their carved scroll buttresses and 
curved pediment of each dormer with shell in the 
tympanum. In the school-quadrangle, also, the 
entrance to the school is marked, as is the princi- 
pal gateway opposite to it, by an arch under a 
frontispiece of columns with an entablature and 
pediment, similar in general character to that in 
our view, but differing in ornamental acces- 
sories. The frieze over the school entrance 
bears the motto, “Virtutis Fortuna Comes,” 
between lions’ heads; and in the tympanum 
in a coronetted shield, or wreath, is the 
monogram A. W. Underneath, over the school 
door, will be placed the bust of the duke. 
The piers of the corridor in this side have stone 
balls as finials. Along the sides of the corridors 
or cloisters throughout, are circular recesses, with 
brackets, ready for bustsof military heroes. The 
royal arms appear in other cases, and various 
shields and like ornamental features are intro- 
sa in the towers, as in other parts of the 


The south, or south-west front, differs from the 
other, the north or north-east, chiefly as regards 
the intermediate transverse buildig, which as we 
have ‘said is the dining-hall. The ends of the 
d buildings differ slightly from one 
another,—that is the south-west from the north- 
cast. , They have windows like those to the dor- 
mitories, of the flanks, in the ground story, and 
Square panels, corresponding with the meazanine 
Windows, te be filled with inscriptions; but the 
ends south-west, have each a central doorway 








with pilasters, entablature, and a scroll pediment, 
and the window openings are filled in with orna- 
mental iron-work. In the one-pair story, in either 
ease, there are shell-headed niches with archi- 
traves and cornices, medallions over them, and an 
elliptical arch-headed window in the centre, filled 
in for the glass with ornamental iron-work, and 
having a balcony with a very elaborate railing. 
The iron-work, including that to fan-lights, was 
east by Barrett, of Tottenham Court-road, to 
whom it does credit. The hipped ends of the 
roofs have oval lucarnes as well as dormers. 

In the transverse building (south-west front) the 
upper range of oval windows, but with rich 
carving, is again found, as well as the dormers ; 
but much of the character is comprised in the 
centre portion, the roof of which, with the 
pediment, rises higher than the main roof, and is 
surmounted by the louvre turret, which is made 
an excellent feature here as well as internally, 
and is very different to the turret at the opposite 
end of the building—suitable in design to its own 
purpose of a clock-turret. Below the pediment 
and entablature of the centre is an arch, enclosing 


a circular window above one of the lower range, 


the whole well grouped, and richly ornamented. 

The hall and school derive their decorative cha- 
racter internally, chiefly from the open roofs, 
where the trusses are somewhat of Jacobean 
style, with ball-pendants. The rafters are 
boarded over; and the woodwork is all grained a 
light tint. The walls show the brickwork, but 
are painted or coloured—painted, at least, on the 
lower part, and of a warm and rich tone of colour. 
The tables and benches in the dining-hall, de- 
signed to accord in character with the. building, 
and of oak, are worthy of notice. The dinner is 
passed into the hall, through apertures at the end, 
from a lobby, where the beer-engine is fixed. The 
recesses at the ends of the school-room, which 
make up its greater length, are arched over, and 
the principal masters will have here their desks. 
In the kitchen, as we should say, the grate for 
roasting issmall as compared with the provision 
for boiling and stewing. Have we here another 
of the effects of military “ routine?” 

Had not this notice already extended to con- 
siderable length, we should add some further par- 
ticulars of interest connected with the structure, 
gathered from the building and from the carefully 
drawn specification. We can at present only 
single out for remark the Portland cement flooring 
used in the quadrangles, and generally through- 
out the building, as a superior specimen of 
work : but, indeed, the whole of the works reflect 
high credit upon the general contractors, Messrs. 
Hollands and Hannen, and those associated with 
them, and also upon the architect’s clerk of the 
works, Mr. William Lyne, acting under Mr. 
Shaw’s directions. The works of the Wellington 
College were commenced in January, 1856, and 
the foundation-stone was laid by the Queen in 
June following. Much has still to be done in 
laying out the grounds, and in the formation of 
the lake of twenty acres, and these accessories 
will add much even to the architecture. 








ON THE PAINTING OFTHE ANCIENTS.* 


I FEEL, as an architect, that, in bringing before 
an architectural society the subject of colour, 
which, however graceful, must be considered the 
least important branch of architecture, rather than 
the graver considerations of form, proportion, com- 
position, &c. I owe some apology; but, as a lover 
of the picturesque, and having in my travels given 
some attention to painting in its various branches, 
I venture to offer you some remarks upon this 
highly attractive branch of our art. 


Though colour is not in all cases indispensable | 
to architectural effect, yet its value cannot be | 


doubted as affecting architecture in general, and 
the true understanding of its application is hardly 
less difficult than that of the more serious branches 
of the art. 

Yet it must be remembered that the great 
masters of architecture whose works are our 
text-books,—Alberti, Vignola, Palladio, Phillibert 
de Orme, &c.—have treated it as a comparatively 
secondary art, in a measure separated from the 
more grave consideration, and leaving it to the 
painter and the decorator. 

Vitruvius speaks of it at considerable length 
(7th book, cap. v. to xiii.), but it is in reference to 
interior and not at all to exterior decoration. 
This distinction is of the greatest importance to 
mark in considering the application of colour, for 





* Read by Mr. Frederick P. Cockerell, at the Architec- 
tural Museum, on Wednesday evening, the 19th instant. 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.¥. presided, 


upon it the chief merit of the question may be 
said to turn. 

The use of colour in interiors has been adopted 
im all times and countries, and the reasonableness 
of the practice cannot be doubted; but, in the 
best times of art in northern countries, its use in 
exteriors has been rejected in a great measure. 

The consideration of the subject of polychromy 
is of comparativelyrecent date: it is nowthe fashion 
of the day, and let us beware how we abuse it, or 
attempt to hide by ornament the want of art, 
subverting the practice of our forefathers, and 
attempting pedantically to introduce into our own 
practice that of countries whose conditions are 
entirely different from our own. 

Therefore, in treating the subject of ancient 
polychromy, I do not mean to advocate its adop- 
tion in this country, but rather by considering the 
works of the ancients, those great masters of 
common sense, to endeavour to follow their reason- 
ing, which is so admirably adapted to their con- 
ditions and climate, to draw some conclusions with 
reference to our own. 

All good art may be said to be a translation 
more or less direct of the book of nature, and 
there is no chapter in that book so largely treated, 
or so imperatively forced upon our consideration, 
as that of colour. Nature is lavish of colour in all 
her works, and delights the eye with her harmonies 
in all her operations: from the golden glories of 
the rising or setting sun to the pencillings upon 
the back of the tiniest beetle, all is harmonious and 
all variety. 

The whole face of nature speaks to the lover of 
the beautiful by colour in the earth, in vegetation, 
in animal creation, and in the endless variation of 
accidental colour, in sunlight or in clouds. 

Even the unseen depths of the ocean are full of 
objects exquisite in colour—seaweeds, shells, and 
the glorious rainbow hues of fishes. 

And the various objects of creation have further 
varieties in their own species. In man how various 
are the combinations of colour: the dark hair and 
olive complexion, the blonde hair, blue eye, and 
ruddy skin, the rich auburn and the golden red ; 
and the true artist will surely set aside the con- 
ventional contempt of dark skin, and will find in 
the negro and the Indian, subtleties of colour hardly 
inferior to our own. 

So lavish is Nature in her distribution of colour, 
that she does not confine it to her own works, but 
even to the conventional works of man, she im- 
parts by a few years of exposure to her influences 
of atmosphere and climate, a complexion whose 
harmony no art can approach. 

From the poles to the tropics all is colour, but 
as Nature has varied the conditions of climate and 
situation, so she has graduated her distribution of 
colour. 

In the poles, amid eternal snow, and under a 
pale sky, Nature has made all her objects pale or 
white: there isno brilliant vegetation: birds and 
animals are all grey and white, and offer but 
little contrast to the surrounding scene. As we 
advance towards temperate climates, we find 
bright vegetation, and a greater variety, and 
deeper colour in animal creation. In those coun- 
tries where the sky is always blue, there is a fur- 
ther increase of colour, until finally in the tropics 
we find gorgeous flowers and brilliant birds, and 
great jewelled butterflies, dazzling to the northern 
eye. But however opposite are the combinations 
of colour in the poles, or in the tropics, the re- 
sult is the same—harmony. 

And this harmony, established by Nature in 
each latitude, affects the eye of the inhabitants, 
and the result shows itself in their habits, and in 
their choice of colour in dress, and in all objects 
of every-day life. 

When an untravelled person sees a case of 
South American birds, or hears a description of 
the gorgeous colouring of the jungle swamps, he 
imagines that such contrasts of colour cannot be 
, otherwise than discordant; but the sober greens 
,and greys of the north, his model of harmony, 
| would appear tame and colourless under a southern 
| sun. 

Every one who sees with a painter’s eye will 
have observed that the relative value of contrast- 
ing colours under a grey or neutral light, and 
under a brilliant sun, are absolutely changed ; 
and that contrast which, upon a cloudy day, 
would appear harsh and discordant, is subdued 
and harmonized by the rays of the sun. 

Besides, sunlight introduces a new element into 
colour, namely, light and shade, with its endless 
variety, from the cold-cast shadow lighted by 
the blue sky, to the warm reflection from a 
lighted surface; so that local colour loses a 
portion of its importance, and contrasts become 
less violent, 
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This is a consideration of the greatest import- 
ance in judging of the system of colour adopted 
in those countries where polychromy took its rise 
and reached its maturity, and which are now 
more particularly under our consideration. 

Besides, in those countries the blue sky, the 
varied hues of the mountains, the sea, &c. form a 
background so brilliant that, unrelieved with 
harmonious colour, white in architecture would be 
ghostlike and crude. 

Having, then, prefaced with these considera- 
tions, and recognised Nature as our mistress and 
the source and fountain of all our inspirations, 
following her by analogy and not by direct imita- 
tion, let us proceed to consider the works of the 
ancients, and compare them as best we can with 
Nature. 

It is not our province here to attempt to deduce 
from her countless varieties any system, or to 
establish any rules, to reduce the infinite within 
the compass of the finite. This has been fre- 
quently and most ingeniously attempted by 
different authors, but the result has been neces- 
sarily insufficient, and such, that the first natural 
object that came to hand would furnish an excep- 
tion to the rules laid down. 

The prism is a measure that lays open to us 
Nature’s system of colour; but it is in itself a 
disquisition so profound that we can add nothing 
to it, nor can we vary it so as to suit our various 
requirements, Without stultifying its harmony, 
we must therefore humbly accept it as it is, 
acknowledging that we are incapable of appre- 
ciating all that it teaches, and that to imitate 
what we do appreciate is infinitely beyond our 
limited means of execution. A satisfactory theory, 
therefore, is a thing unattainable; let us not, 
therefore, attempt to lay one down, but let us 
reverentially turn to the works of the great 
fathers of art, and endeavour, by following their 
progress from the earliest times, to discover, first, 
whether their works do agree with our hypothesis ; 
and if so, what may have been their interpretation 
of Nature’s teaching. 

We cannot pretend positively to follow the 
reasonings of the ancients, or to look with their 
eyes into the book of nature. It is possible that 
we may imagine analogies with nature, where 
none were intended; but if such analogies can 
reasonably be instituted, it is some proof of the 
correctness of the principle contained in the work 
of art (and if the work be good, vice versd). I 
would, therefore, only suggest in following the 
development of art, such points as appear to agree 
with our hypothesis. 

The earliest style of pictorial decoration known 
to us is that of the Egyptians. We shall, no 
doubt, find in their works a certain following of 
nature; but the analogy with her goes no further 
than that first principle which dictates that there 
shall be colour in everything. The mode of pro- 
ducing this colour is for the most part by copying 
of natural objects, as birds, beasts, serpents, &c. ; 
or heroic or domestic subjects. No doubt these 
early paintings (to the repetition of which 
tradition bound the Egyptians of even the 
later times) were the nearest approach within 
their limited means to a direct imitation of 
those objects. And though we must not lose 
sight of the fact, that these objects were 
naturally chosen as entering into their reli- 
gion, the comparative scarcity of conventional 
ornament, or the absence of a regular system of 
lines adapted to architectural forms, seems to show 
a rudimentary state of art. 

Those ornaments which are conventionalized 
are still closely imitated from nature, as the lotus 
cap, the papyrus, the palm, &c. And though this 
cannot be considered otherwise than a merit, I 
point to it only in contradistinction to the re- 
fined conventionality of the Greeks. 

The colours used are glaring, and in crude con- 
trast, without gradation or harmony. The modesty 
of nature is lost sight of, and her principle of uni- 
versal colour interpreted by the use of universal 
paint. 

I pass over thus briefly the Egyptian period, 
because, although the art of the great times had 
its origin in the teaching of Egypt, there is very 
little in itself that shows a high artistic cultiva- 
tion, or that can serve as an example for us. The 
striking quality of the monuments of Egypt, of 
another, and indeed of a higher order, namely, 
simplicity and greatness of material and of execn- 
tion, which convey such a sense of the mechanical 
power of the people who produced them. 

The next period of art, namely, the Greek, may 
hye said to embrace, if not the birth, at least the 
iirst forward step, the progress and perfection, the 
cecline and extinction, of classical taste. 

It is in the Greek works that we find the first 





germs of that taste which reached its culminating 
point in the age of Pericles; and the art of the 
Romans, however debased, is still formed upon 
the Greek traditions, which were handed down 
till the deluge of barbarism swept away what 
little of good remained, and sowed the seeds of 
another style, which, faithfully following nature, 
as the Greeks had done before, ran a course not 
less glorious than them. 

We have mention in history of periods of whose 
art no vestiges remain. Traditions, repeated by 
Diodorus and other authors, speak of the works of 
the first Dedalus (for three are mentioned at 
various times). Some antiquaries have endea- 
voured to give a reality to this mythic father of 
Grek art, and have supposed him to be a con- 
temporary of Theseus, and placed his existence in 
the fourteenth century before our era. Probably 
he is simply an ideal impersonation of art, as 
Theseus no doubt may be of the heroic character. 
But this is mere curious antiquarian speculation, 
and has no bearing upon the history of art. 

Of the earliest Greek works Known to us, per- 
haps the most important are the temples of Seli- 
nuntum, in the south of Sicily. This great and 
flourishing Greek colony was founded about the 
year 650 before our era, and was destroyed in 
409 B.C. There are seven temples remaining, 
and the best authorities consider that the first and 
the last of them are about parallel with the com- 
mencement and end of its existence. 

I cannot speak positively of any remains of 
colour in the architecture of the earliest of them, 
but there can be no doubt that there was colour, 
from the fact that the metopes are painted. 

There are very distinct remains of colour in the 
other temples. The duke of Serradifalco, in his 
work upon the temples of Selinuntum, says,— 

“The excavations carried out in the temple E, 
and the cedicule B of the Acropolis [see his work, 
plate 2] gave new and more evident testimony of 
this sort of ornament. There remain of the first 
many trunks of columns coated with the finest 
white plaster, and one of them still retains three 
horizontal zones, each of which is successively 
painted with red, white, and blue. The listel of 
the architrave is red, that of the gutte blue. 
The triglyphs painted blue upon the face, with 
black channels. The astragal (?) of the capitals 
red; and to the posticum of this temple belong 
certain mouldings in terra cotta of a yellowish 
colour, with frets and other ornaments painted in 
red and dark grey. From various fragments we 
learn that, as in the Parthenon, the ground of 
the metopes is blue; and upon the arm of the 
female figure [plate 32 of the work] one dis- 
covers some traces of red, which colour, as 
well as blue, is much more clearly discover- 
able in a fragment of drapery found in the 
posticum of this temple. Nor should we here 
omit to mention the very singular circumstance 
that we find the cap of one of the triglyphs first 
painted red upon the stone, afterwards coated 
with stucco, and at last repainted with the same 
colour. We have more important remains of the 
cedicule B, namely, the trabeation of the south-west 
angle, one of the lions’ heads of the cymatium, in 
which there remains still the sinking prepared to 
receive it; one angle and various fragments of the 
pediment; the whole cap of the ante; the lower 
portion of the shaft of a fluted column, with part 
of its Doric cap, and several fragments of minor 
importance. From the observations made upon 
these remains, we find that the whole fabric was 
coated with a very fine stucco, of a pale yellowish 
colour, the listels of the architrave, of the bed 
mold, of the corona, and of the mutules; these last 
blue with white gutte, blue also are the triglyphs 
and their fascia, which is divided into two by a 
very fine line. The capital and what remains of 
the ante are of a yellowish tint, and all the sunk 
lines are marked with a fine black line, so as to 
give more effect to the other mouldings.” 

M. Hittorff, a received authority upon the 
antiquities of Sicily, and author of the ingenious 
work ‘L’Architecture Polychrome chez les 
Grecs,” goes much further, and launches very far 
into the ideal. Indeed, he does not pretend to 
confine himself to the facts found in the ruins of 
this temple, but unites fragments and authorities 
from other temples in Sicily and elsewhere, to 
produce his ideal of the Greek system of Poly- 
chromy. Perhaps his enthusiasm may have 
carried him somewhat beyond the bounds of pro- 
bability in his opinions. A reference to his work, 
and to that of Serradifalco, will enable those who 
are interested to judge how far his opinions are 
borne out by reason and by facts. 

The Temple of Jupiter, in the island of Egina, 
supposed to be about forty years earlier than the 
last of the temples of Selinus, which in architec- 











tural proportion and refinement, is a step in 
advance of those of Selinuntum, still shows very 
clear traces of colour. 

The best authorities have established that the 
triglyphs were painted blue, the tcenia red, the 
mutules blue; their fillet and the rest of the 
soffit of corone red; the cymatium enriched with 
a honeysuckle in gold; several mouldings, and 
the soffit of portico painted, &. There is no 
evidence, nor do the best authorities conjecture 
that the broad surface, the shaft and caps of 
columns, or the wall of cella were painted. 

The large patches of blue presented by the 
triglyphs, appear crude and unhappy, and little in 
accordance with the refined taste of the artists of 
Egina, but we find an explanation of this in 
Vitruvius, where he tells us that in the early 
wooden constructions, the ends of the beams (the 
triglyphs), were covered with a board, painted 
with blue wax, to preserve it from the action of 
the weather; and as we find in other temples 
where there are traces of colour, that the triplyphs 
were likewise blue, it is clear that this ancient 
practice was carried into later times, as a tradi- 
tion which popular prejudice and a religious 
reverence for antiquity insisted upon preserving. 
In the sculptured parts there are undoubted 
evidences of colour. The shields and crests of 
the warriors were painted red, parts of their arms 
and armour gilt, while the tympanum of the 
pediment was blue. 

The frieze of the mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 
though of a date about 180 years later, is treated 
in the same way; and the last discoveries show 
that the lions’ mouths were picked out with red. 

No one can doubt the value, and, indeed, the 
necessity, of such a distribution of brilliant colour 
to give relief and interest to the otherwise mono- 
tonous blaze of white, standing out in strong relief 
against the deep blue sky, and having no interest 
of colour to bring into harmony with the brilliant 
scenery. 

But at this period in the progress of art, the 
refinement of study being directed to the perfect- 
ing of form, we may fairly suppose that where so 
much love and study as were required to produce 
the Egina marbles had been expended, the result 
would be considered of higher importance than 
colour, which, from being so constantly repeated, 
could scarcely have ranked with the other branches 
of architecture, and must have been treated as a 
matter of mere traditional practice, as was, no 
doubt, the case in the painting and sculpture of 
Egypt. 

It is important to observe that in the cases of 
Egina and Halicarnassus the colours are made 
entirely subservient to the sculpture, and so dis- 
tributed as to assist materially in giving relief to 
its forms. There is no painted detail (in the sculp- 
ture), no ornament or variety of colour to arrest 
and give occupation to the eye. It is the inferior 
and less interesting portions which are coloured, 
and that with uniform tints, producing that 
sparkle which is so essential to pictorial effect, 
and leaving the nobler portions—the human form 
divine, untouched, and, indeed, assisting and 
giving expression to them by contrast. 

And here it is desirable to observe that some 
picking out is more an optical necessity under a 
southern sun than we can imagine in our tame 
light. Those who have studied in those countries 
will have found over and over again a difficulty in 
distinguishing forms upon a background of the 
same colour, from the violent contrast of intense 
blazing light and black sparkling shadows, which 
dazzles the eye, and causes the half tints to dis- 
appear. 

In the tangled intricacy of the frieze of Hali- 
carnassus, being, as it was, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the eye, this would be particularly 
the case. 

In this principle of aiding form by colour, we 
may find an analogy with Nature in most of her 
works. For instance, in flowers the sinking of 
the calix is marked by getting darker or lighter, 
and the forms of shells are constantly marked in 
the same way. The eye-brow seems to have no 
other purpose than to give expression to the form 
of the brow, &c. 

But in our own conventional works of archi- 
tecture, Nature’s working in this respect teaches 
a lesson in the plainest terms, and in no parable. 
Soffits take a rich warm tint, and upper surfaces 
of salient parts a cold and pale grey, which comes 
out in strong relief against the varied tints of the 
vertical surfaces. 

This assumption, that as art progressed colour 
became considered second in importance to form, 
and so was less used, is in a measure born out by 
the experience of other schools; and though it 
would be a bold theory to advance that perfection 
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of form and perfection of colour cannot coexist in 
awork, still we find, practically, that they do not, 
except in rare instances. This is exemplified in 
many instances in painting, and particularly in 
the works of the Venetian school. There can be 
no doubt that in sculpture strong colour detracts 
from the value of form in the portions so 
coloured. 

Who can walk through a sculpture gallery 
without being struck with the apparent want of 
modelling in works executed in coloured marbles 
or in porphyry ? ’ - 

Many instances of this fact will be familiar to 
those who are acquainted with our own and 
foreign galleries. 

We always find in well-ordered museums that 
by the side of a gem, whether intaglio or cameo, 
there is a cast in plaster, without which it is 
extremely difficult to distinguish the beauty of 
execution. 

This subject may be further illustrated by the 
converse as exhibited in the works of the school of 
the seventeenth century. Bernini often expressed 
in marble minute forms, such as the veins, &c. 
which in nature are scarcely noticeable, except 
when marked by a difference of colour. In white 
casts from the life, of a woman’s hand for instance, 
one is shocked by the coarseness of the skin, which 
appears so smooth and delicate in nature. 

In architecture the disposition of lines and forms 
in colour, of course materially affect the moulded 
forms, and may be in direct contradiction to them. 
The bird’s-mouth moulding as it is usually painted, 
becomes a leaf moulding. Many antiquaries insist 
upon painting an egg-and-tongue ornament upon 
the echinus of the Doric cap. One of its chief 
charms seems to be the beautiful combination of 
the circle in perspective with the sectional curve of 
the echinus, and this is entirely disguised by the 
cutting of painted lines (in direction of the sec- 
tional curve) upon the horizontal circle; and a 
quarter round, or any other clumsy curve, would 
answer the purpose almost as well.* 








THE BEAUTIFUL IN ART. 


_ Muc# has been written on the subject of beauty 
in art. Criticism, which ought to love with a 
sincere love the study of the fine arts, and fill its 
soul with its noble impressions, is easy compared 
to art, which is difficult, and has been regarded as 
& necessary good to the progress of the arts, but 
has often been useless to artists in constant com- 
missions, whose approved works have contained far 
better precepts from the examples they afforded 
than criticism could: and innumerable canons have 
proved vain and ineffectual, and actually tended to 
bring on the corruption and decline of art. This 
has not hindered some good writers from express- 
ing their ideas and sentiments on the subject of 
beauty. The English have written a great deal on 
it, and the different theories of the principal writers 
have been collected and reviewed in more than one 
work. The authors have been too metaphysical, 
and, had they been less so, they would have been 
more understood, and more appreciated by the 
public, distinguished as it is for its practical genius. 
Of all the people of Europe, it seems there is 
not any who better announce the sentiment of 
beauty than the Italians and the French. As to 
the sentiment of the sublime and energetic, we 
think it is claimed in a most decided manner by 
the Germans, the English, and the Spanish. The 
pure and delicate by which both are manifested is 
almost unknown in Holland. The English lan- 
guage, as well as its architecture, is characterized 
by its energy. The sentiment of the sublime, to 
which the French nation is far from being a 
stranger, keeps, among them, subordinate to that 
of beauty. Beauty is the national characteristic 
of their language, their sculpture, and their archi- 
tecture. 

Kant, D’Alembert, and others have attempted 
to establish that every one possesses in himself an 
innate aptitude to conceive the beautiful and the 
sublime ; that there is in the human being a 
faculty appointed to pronounce judgments upon 
objects which affect in a most lively manner our 
existence. The property of beauty is to operate 
in whatever work with ease, and to be agreeable 
and easy to comprehend at a glance: the trace of 
labour ought to escape in its free actions, disen- 
gaged and free from constraint : another law rules 
the sublime, it is by great efforts and difficulties 
conquered that it claims the right of our admira- 
tion. Ifthe depth of meditation and an attention 
a long time sustained are noble, they are equally 
painful, and little suit any one, with whom the 
graces ought only to reveal the presence of a beau- 








joy. Of these two modes of sensation, one is 


tiful nature. Liberty of mind, and the union of 
innate ideas, which constitute genius, are not less 
necessary to feel all the beauty of a work, than to 
compose it. To be a good spectator, you must 
have tranquillity of soul and serenity of imagina- 
tion. The mind must be correspondent to the art 
or the science which we wish to know; and our 
knowledge ought to be greater than that found 
in the works we study and judge. The beautiful 
is ravishing, and touches us, or it is lovely, and 
seduces us: in the first case, it holds with the 
sublime, and the soul that feels this sentiment 
enjoys it with a satisfied and thoughtful reflection : 
in the second, it is moved by a more expansive 


peculiar to the Italians, and the other to the 
French. Beauty is a sort of shrine for the affec- 
tions of the soul. A poet said that every new 
work of Raffaelle made a painter. Quintillian said 
that the Olympian Jove and every new statue of a 
deity by the hand of Phidias, added to the 
religion of the people. The expression of the 
sublime has three manners of producing itself 
in national characters: impressed with a certain 
horror, it will incline towards the gigantic, 
or it will belong to the noble kind, or it 
will enter into the domain of the magni- 
ficent. The sublime ought always to be great: 
the beautiful may also be small. The sublime 
ought to be beautiful: the beautiful may 
suffer from being over-ornamented: arsenals 
ought to be noble and simple ; palaces of residence, 
magnificent ; villas beautiful and nobly deco- 
rated.* Such is the force of greatness of manner, 
that a small building will give more noble ideas 
to the mind than another twenty times more ex- 
tensive with regard to its mass, where the manner 
is common or neglected.t The compositions of 
architecture are more susceptible of the grandiose 
than those of any other art. By it the colossal 
differs from the gigantic. The grandiose, in all 
works of art, is one of the qualities that most con- 
tributes to beauty.[ In painting, largeness of 
treatment is not at all dependent on the size of 
the panel or the canvas. The “Vision of Ezekiel,” 
by Raffaelle, in the Pitti Palace, Florence, in 
largeness of treatment perhaps excels any of his 
other works, and it is painted in a panel of about 
sixteen by eighteen or twenty inches; and many 
of the works of the old masters, specially cele- 
brated for largeness in treatment, are small in 
dimensions.§ 

D’Alembert says, that in effect, the source of our 
pleasure and dislike is only and entirely in-us: we 
find them within ourselves, in looking there atten- 
tively, general and invariable rules of taste, which 
are like the touchstone on the test of which all 
the productions of talent can be submitted. There 
are in the arts of taste, beauties of expression of 
which all men are born judges ; and these beauties 
are not always those to which the pure artist is 
the most sensible. The beauties of expression are, 
some the works of nature, others the fruit of 
labour; and the artist, like other men, esteems 
things according to what they cost him. It is not 
that in general artists are the natural judges of 
arts, if they are either blinded by partiality or 
led away by subtilty and chicanery. Philosophy 
has a similar analysis in the truths of sentiment 
which have connection with matters of taste. 
Enlightened by a subtle and profound meta- 
physics, it distinguishes the principles of the 
general and common taste of the people from 
those which are modified by the character, the 
genius, the degree of sensibility of nations, or of 
individuals: it separates by this means the essen- 
tial beauty from the conventual beauty: equally 
distant from a mechanical decision without prin- 
ciples, and too subtle a discussion, it carries the 
analysis of sentiment as far as it ought to go: it 
studies the impression, without giving an account 
to itself or others, and when it has made its plea- 
sures agree with its reason, it grieves without 
pride, and without seeking to convince them, 
those who have received, whether from nature or 
from habit, another mode of feeling. || 

It is not to produce beauties, but to hide faults, 
that the great masters have designed the rules. 
Nature forms men of genius, as she forms in the 
bosom of the earth the precious metals, ugly, 
deformed, full of alloy and foreign matter. Art 
can only do for genius what it can do for these 
metals: it can add nothing to their substances, 
it disengages them from all that is foreign to 
them, and discovers the work of nature. 





* Kant, “ Sur le Beaw et le Sublime,” translated by 
Kératry. 

+ Addison, on the ‘ Pleasures of the Imagination.’’ 

t Boutard. 

§ North British Review, August, 1858. No. LVII. 
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Taste, although little common, is not arbitrary : 
this truth is equally acknowledged by those who 
reduce the taste to feeling, and by these who 
would limit it to reason. But it does not extend to 
all the beauties of which a work of art is sus- 
ceptible. The striking and sublime in it, which 
alike seize all minds, which nature produces with- 
out effort in all ages and among all people, and 
of which in consequence all minds, all ages, and 
all people are judges. There is that which touches 
only sensible souls, and which escapes others. The 
beauties of this kind are truly of a secondary order ; 
for that which is great is preferable to that which is 
fine: they are, nevertheless, those which demand 
the most sagacity to be produced, and delicacy to 
be felt ; so they are more frequent in the nations, 
among whom the refinements and pleasures ot 
society have heightened the art of living and 
enjoying. This kind of beauties made for the few, 
is properly the object of taste, which may be 
defined the talent of discerning in the works ot 
art what ought to please sensible souls, and what 
will disgust them. If taste is not arbitrary, it is 
then founded on incontestable principles, and that 
which is a necessary consequence, there ought to 
be no work of art of which we cannot judge, in 
applying to it these principles.* 

The advantages that the liberal arts have over 
the mechanical arts by the labour which the first 
demand from the mind, and by the difficulty of 
excelling in them, is sufficiently compensated by 
the very superior utility which the latter for the 
greater part procure to us. It is even this utility 
which has forced men to reduce them to opera- 
tions purely mechanical, to facilitate the practice 
of them to a greater number of men. But society, 
in justly respecting the great geniuses who en- 
lighten it, ought not to look with disdain on the 
hands who serve it. A painter may be, from the 
low view he takes of art, from his inability to 
render his sensations and his thoughts, only an 
artizan more or less skilful, but not an artist ; 
whilst the artizan, though employed in a lower 
department, may make his talents and his inven- 
tion superior to it; may show his capabilities of 
excelling in the higher walks of art, and show what 
perfection he may reach in the workmanship of 
his genius. Obscurity of destiny may for a time 
shroud the works which reflect the image of a 
noble mind ; and humble labours may conceal per- 
formances which exceed their promise. Well- 
directed routine and habitual experiences, may 
give to artizans, even in their rudest operations, 
a presentiment of genius which has the character 
of inspiration. There can be no doubt, that the 
thought and the skill of precision in manual works, 
that is to say, of the rigorous execution of the 
faithful reproduction of geometric and artistic 
forms, have exercised a useful influence upon the 
recent progress of our mechanical science. There 
are some works, it is true, purely mechanical, 
and whose monotonous repetition rarely puts the 
faculties of the mind into exercise ; as, for example, 
the textile arts, which are immense and fertile 
branches of industry, and are the foundation of 
the fortune and the power of western nations. 
These beautiful industries, an imitation or a pure 
emanation of similar ancient and splendid indus- 
tries of the East, are, in reality, very ingenious ; 
and their happy mechanical and geometrical com- 
binations are still to-day an object of our admira- 
tion. These rich weavings are unequalled for 
their fineness and beauty, for the solidity of the 
colours, and the intelligent art with which the 
finest threads of textile materials are elaborated 
and woven to constitute the chain and the body 
of stuffs, by their network and reticulation, ac- 
cording to mathematical and artistic laws. These 
admirable productions, principal and primitive 
sources of the riches of the civilization of Indo- 
Persia, are the result of many ages of accumu- 
lated force, the slow, painful, and incessant manual 
collaboration of an exuberant population of slaves 
and of pariahs. 

It would not be difficult to prove that the 
theory of the mechanical arts is the same as that 
of the fine arts; that they rest equally upon the 
ideas of the beautiful, which resolve themselves 
always into those of the good. We with difficulty 
equal the ancients in the productions which appeal 
to the mind and to the judgment, to the taste and 
to the imagination ; but we much surpass them 
in every thing which affects the multiplication, 
the vulgarising, and the rapid economical repro- 
duction of objects of perfection, or of material 
artistic, and intellectual enjoyments.t It is, in 
deed, in the perfectioning the slow, gradual, but 
incessant and indefinite increase of discoveries 





* D’Alembert. 
+ ‘* Travaux des Commissions Frangaises sur l’Indus- 
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and ideas of chemistry, physics, mechanics, geo- 
metry, or mathematics, applied to the satisfaction 
of our wants, where lies the perfectibility of the 
human race, still more than in the pretended 
progress of moral, philosophical, and artistic ideas, 
of which antiquity has left us models or examples 
not yet surpassed in our times ; and yet the fictile 
and the Faenza arts do not seem to be wanting in 
a Claim to the fine arts, Their productions, turned 
and fashioned into the graceful forms given them 
by a potter as skilful as Bernard Palissy, are evi- 
dences of what that instrument of instruments, the 
human hand, can perform. Of these Paris makes a 
great spécialité ; exhibiting useful and ornamental 
articles of furniture for the toilet and the service 
of the table; and the shops in the peristyles and 
arcades of the Palais Royal which are magazines 
for these arts and for carved and engraved porce- 

' lain, and fine stones and cameos richly set in gold, 
flower vases, goblets, chalices, and fans of crystal, 
are most dazzling, glittering in their sheen, and 
they give to the place quite the aspect of an 
Oriental bazaar. For these articles of art and 
luxury there are large ateliers. No one, we think, 
will dispute the beauty there is in machines to 
saw, to dress, to carve, and to polish different 
stones, crystals, and other hard bodies; the 
machines used to elevate the materials which 
enter into the construction of edifices ; the means 
of ventilation and drainage; the objects serving 
decoration and mod:ls of public edifices: they are 
objects which created a great interest in the 
Universal Exhibition of 1851. Among the liberal 
arts which have been reduced to principles, those 
which propose the imitation of nature have been 
called fine arts, because they have principally 
pleasure for their object ; but this is not the only 
thing which distinguishes them from the liberal 
arts more necessary or more useful, as grammar, 
logic, and morals. These last have fixed and 
determined rules, which every man can transmit 
to another, whereas the practice of the fine arts 
consists chiefly in invention which is not derived 
so much from its laws as from genius; the rules 
which have been written upon these arts are pro- 
perly but the mechanical part,—they produce a 
similar effect as the telescope, they only aid those 
who can see. It results from what we have said, 
that the different manner in which our mind 
operates upon objects, and the different uses and 
impressions which it draws from these objects, are 
the first means presented to us to discern in gene- 
ral our knowledge of both. All have connection 
with our wants, either of absolute necessity or of 
convenience and pleasure, or even of custom and 
caprice. The more that these wants are foreign 
or difficult to satisfy, the more slow in appearance 
is the knowledge destined to that end.* In art in 
general, and in painting in particular, the signs 
of representation that one employs are often con- 
ventional in a high degree, so that when they 
ought not to vary but with the natural objects of 
which they are the representation, they vary, on 
the contrary, perpetually with epochs, with 
nations, with schools, with individuals. The 
beautiful in art proceeds absolutely and only from 
the human thought set free from every other ser- 
vitude than that of manifesting itself by the 
representation of natural objects. 


produces agreeable and beautiful things. In the 
fine arts, the ideal is said particularly of thet 
abstract assemblage or union of perfections of 
which the genius forms the idea, but which is! 
above every sensible beauty. Simplicity is the 
natural companion of beauty : the first follows the 
second, as the shadow follows the body. Hogarth, 
by whom the English school of art was founded in 
1734, in his “ Analysis of Beauty,” gave the world 
what he called the line of beauty—the true, and 
the simple, and the ideal line. Michelangelo’s ad- 
vice to his pupils was always to make a figure or a 
group of objects pyramidal, one of the most simple 
of figures, and one of the most pleasing: for ex- 
ample, take the tripods, the five and seven-sided 
polygon, and the triangle—the indentations that 
nature gives generally to leaves, flowers, and 
stems of plants. The simplicity of the oval is pre- 
ferred to that of the circle, as the triangle is to 
the square, the pyramid to the cube; and we see 
that the Great Artist of every creative beauty 
selected the oval form as a vault to the temple of 
the earth. Elegance and nobility may be com- 
bined : it is a great thing to know and observe the 
limits of every kind of style in the arts and com- 
position. 

Style imparts grandeur to the simplest and 
most common things: style, taken as the just 
expression of what is beautiful in the ideal, is the 
most important part of art, and indeed is the art 
itself. Hence, Cicognara lays down three states 
of imitation of the artist ;—1. When he proposes 
to imitate objects such as they are presented to 
him, servilely and indistinctly. 2. When he 
chooses none, and does not refuse certain others, 
adding to them his own ideas, or altering the 
disposition. 8. When finally he unites the 
parts the most perfect of different objects, 
and forms one only chosen by himself. The 
first of these imitations is the beginning of 
art; the second, the progress; the third, the 
perfection. He adds, political and extraordi- 
nary circumstances, and natural and local, have 
much contributed to make the arts pass 
more or less rapidly from one or the other of these 
three states; and it is beyond all doubt that we 
owe the excellence of their progress to the imita- 
tion of that which nature has prodaced most 
excellent and most perfect. The fine arts have 
most flourished in a beautiful climate, where the 
productions of its imitation are always the most 
perfect. But the imitation of nature alone ought 
not to be the aim of the artist: his work must 


tion. Quantity is the cause of beauty and gran- 
deur. To know how to give to the creatures of 
architecture an expression of majesty from mere 
bulk, is one of the secrets and difficulties of the 
art. 

Some have thought that architecture was an 
art in which none but a geometrician can excel. 
Geometry is an inexhaustible study to the prac- 
tical man and to the philosopher. In the sphere 
of its utility it is infinitely more extended than 
that of any abstract science, and it is, without 
contradiction, the base of our true knowledge. 
Our mind, with all its diversified faculties, has a 
certain original unity, sovereign, eternal, perfect, | 
which is the essential rule of beauty, and which is} 
to be sought to be expressed in the practice of 





The greater part of the remarks of Cicognara, 
in his work, “ Del Bello,”+ apply to the arts of | 
design, Reasoning of absolute and essential beauty, 
and of its force upon us, he shows the why and | 
the wherefore they are distinguished from relative | 
beauty. Grace, sublimity, ideal beauty, are dis- 
tinctly treated as consequences of principles which 
he had already established, and as being of greater 
or less perfection of the same thing. Sometimes 
we see these existing separately and undivided in 
one work: sometimes we see them conjoined. One 
formula in art is that the essence of the beautiful 
is unity in variety : there are works, however, that 
are exceptions to this ; and we see beauty existing 
above and beyond the conditions of unity and of 
variety, linked together. A work unites often 
these two qualities without being beautiful. The 
Apollo of the Belvedere, in the Vatican, is not 
varied: the “Transfiguration” is not one, and 
they are both admirable pieces.t As in human 
characters, so in sculpture, there are minute 
differences between qualities which seem the same 
and those we discover with difficulty. It is easy to 
know the qualities when they are rendered single, 
perfect, and entire ; but it requires much penetra- 
tion and delicacy to separate or sift what is con- 
founded. Everything which makes unity by the 
union and blending together of many attributes, 





* D’alembert, “CEuvres Piritosophiques.”’ 

t Edition, Firenze, 1906. tie 

t Théophile Gautier, editor of L' Artiste, a weekly 
journal. : 








the art. Variety, regularity, order, proportion, 
are necessary. We have only to witness the 
scenes and external forms of nature, to see how 
these admirable qualities prevail in them; one 
reason being that everything concurs to the same 
end; every work is a whole; that an equal con- 
sideration is given to all: amor omnibus tdem ; 
and that nature executes them on an eternal plan 
from which she never departs. Everything in the 
universe is conformable to good order : everything 
concurs to the general good, and is made for the 
best,—is such that it cannot be better, and is per- 
fectly good. Law and order then being here 
necessities, it is certain that out of the unbridled 
license of individual taste no good can come. 
Foundations, and results of order in the elevations 
of a building, are necessary to escape confusion 
and ruin. There should be in the decoration no 
obtrusive parts, no interruptions of that regular 
order of styles, that surveillance which is con- 
genial and con-natural to the well-regulated mind 
that contemplates and enjoys it: there should be 
no rarities or eccentricities of creative genius, no 
pieces broken or detached from that principle of 
order and proportion which should harmonise, 
unite, and league together into one whole all the 
parts which compose it. The useful, too, must 
circumscribe everything; which will not exclude 
the beautiful, the agreeable, or the fascinating ; 
for there is no standard of grace in such an art 
but what is directly or indirectly dependent on 


bear the stamp and the forms of his own imagina- ' 


atility. What the poet, in his “Essay on Man,” 
says of order in society, may here be applied :— 


*¢ Order is heaven’s first law, and this confest, 
Some are and must be greater than the rest.’’ 


The lowest must be knit to the highest. Order 
and harmony in everything are the foundation of 
beauty, and it is the assemblage of those parts or 
principles which we have mentioned only that 
have a power of forming a beautiful whole in 
architecture, but are more or less needed in all the 
arts, are all established, and pursue their career 
and their destiny on much the same principles. 


On this subject a celebrated French philoso- 
pher * writes, “A constant fact is that, by a kind 
of sympathy, the sentiment and the love of har- 
mony, of proportion, and of order, adjusts the 
temperament, strengthens the social affections, 
and supports virtue, which is, in itself, a love of 
order, of proportion, and of harmony, in manners 
and in conduct. In the most frivolous subjects, 
order strikes and is approved; but if the order 
and the beauty of the universe be once the objects 
of our admiration and of our love, our affections 
will participate in the grandeur and in the magni- 
ficence of the subject: ; and the elegant sensibility 
for beauty conducts us to ecstasy. Indeed, whilst 
but a little of harmony and some proportions re- 
marked in the productions of the sciences or the 
arts transport with admiration masters and con- 
noisseurs, can it be possible to contemplate a 
divine work without experiencing the sublimest 
delights? In every grateful and sensible heart, 
admiration for the real beauty of the universe is 
just, natural, and necessary ; nor can man attain 
to moral perfection, or arrive at a supreme degree 
of virtue, without the knowledge of God.” Om 
this account the attractions of beautiful objects 
and the pure elements of design should be made 
a part of the education of all youths, and by that 
means cherish the better feelings and tendencies. 
in them, and cultivate that disposition after 
beauty which is natural to them. Such national 
institutions would be an invaluable advantage to: 
the individuals, and a source of prosperity and 
splendour to states. But for all these useful 
things the intervention.of the legislation is the 
more necessary, and the most enlightened go- 
vernors and heads of schools and academies ought 
to lend their hands to render generally-known 
principles conformable to such an important ob- 
ject. ‘The same writer as that last quoted utters 
the following excellent words :— “What good 
would come to men, if all the arts of imitation 
were proposed as a common object, and concurred 
one day with the laws to make us love virtue and 
to hate vice!” It is to the philosopher to invite 
them: it is to him to address himself to the poet, 
to the painter, to the musician, and to cry aloud 
to them, “Men of genius, for what has Heaven 
gifted you?” If this were well understood, the 
productions of sensuality would be no longer 
visible on the walls of our palaces; the human 
voice would no longer be the organ of crimes ; the 
taste and the manners would soon be on their 
undisturbed progress. F. Lusu. 








THE REVIVAL OF MEDLEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


I qurrE sympathise with Mr. Parker in his wish 
to avoid a lengthened controversy, but some reply 
to him is absolutely necessary. He complains 
that I “carefully ” avoided giving a single date to 
prove that the Italian examples which I adduced 
were in an “Early Italian Gothic style,” and that 
without dates my “arguments are worth nothing.” 
To this I answer that I used no “arguments ” which 
required the support of Mr. Parker’s favourite 
dates, and that Mr. Parker himself gave none; 
I simply stated a fact which it would be m- 
sane to advance if it were not true, for in these 
days an acquaintance with Genoa, Assisi, Vercelli, 
or Ferrara, is no uncommon thing, and though 


statements are “worth nothing,” I cannot help 


| thinking that your readers (most of whom pro- 


bably know something of the buildings I men- 
tioned), will agree with me in not thinking much 
of the assertions of such a disputant. 

Mr. Parker’s next statement scarcely requires 
an answer. He denies that he ever said that it 
was desirable for architects to go to the East by 
way of Anjou, &c. Yet, if your readers will refer 
to his original letter and my answer, they will see 
that I quoted his own words. If there is sy 
mistake, therefore, it is Mr. Parker’s, and not 
mime. He said, “whatever the cause, this was the 








* Denis Diderot. “uvres Philosophiques.” Tome 1. 
Essai sur le Mérite et ta Vertu, 
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line which English architects in the thirteenth 
century were most likely to take, and this seems 
the most natural line for us now to follow.” “ But 
with Lombardy they had no intercourse at all, 
and it is the last place we should go to for autho- 
ities”? Your readers will see that in no respect 
whatever have I misrepresented this quaintly 
antiquarian view. Indeed, I might almost have 
been justified in supposing that Mr. Parker’s own 
wishes would tend towards some scheme for 
dredging out the silted up port of Aigues Mortes, 
in order that modern architectural students 
might have the advantage of embarking for 
Rome (in medieval vessels of course) from the 
port which their thirteenth-century predecessors 
“ were likely to have ” started from before them ! 

Then, in the next place, Mr. Parker denies 
that he intended to point out the hospital at 
Angers, as the type which our English architects 
followed, “ Hie said no such nonsense.” Never- 
theless, he did say, “I believe it to be the 
earliest Gothic building in existence, and the 
origin of the Early English style.” There it is in 
legible type, of Mr. Parker’s own printing, and 
I am not prepared to dispute his present state- 
ment, that it is very-like nonsense. 

Then Mr. Parker talks of my “mere assumption 
that the eolony in Perigord was Venetian, and 
that S. Front was copied from S. Mark, at 
Venice.” Permit me, then, as my adversary 
has written a book, to quote his own words on 
this point. In the thirty-fifth volume of the 
Archeologia,” p. 36, Mr. Parker says :— 

““M. Felix de Verneilh, in his valuable work on 
the Byzantine Architecture of France, has shown 
so remarkable a resemblance of plan, dimen- 
sions, and details, between the Cathedral of S. 
Front and the Church of S. Mark, at Venice, 
that it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion at 
which he arrives that they were either the work 
of the same architect, or that S. Front was built 
by workmen from Venice, in exact imitation of 
S. Mark’s. Almost the only difference is that 
the arches of S. Front are pointed.” “The re- 
corded dates of the two buildings also agree 
remarkably with the hypothesis that they were 
in some degree the work of the same hands. 
The first stone of S.Mark’s was laid in977.” “The 
Church of S. Front was commenced in 984, by 
Bishop Frotaire, and finished about 1047, in 
which year it was dedicated by Archbishop 
Aymon.” 

Again, in vol. xxxiv. at page 273, Mr. Parker 
tells us:— “According to some well-informed 
French antiquaries, the original type of these 
peculiar churches, was the Cathedral of Saint 
Frond, at Perigueux, and this is said to have been 
built. by a Venetian colony, very soon after S. 
Mark’s, at Venice, or between 976 and 1047. The 
very massive character and extreme plainness of 
that building agrees very well with the early 
date. assigned to it, and the use of the pointed 
arches to carry the cupola, may be accounted for 
by its Eastern origin.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Parker’s right to talk 
of my “assumption” in this matter is rather 
worse. than doubtful; and after quoting what I 
find M. Viollet le Duc saying on this point, I 
think I may safely leave it for the judgment of 
your readers. He says:—“At Perigueux, from 
about the end of the tenth century, the cathedral 
of §. Front was erected under the influence of the 
domed church of S. Mark, at Venice. The plan 
reproduced not only the form, but even the dimen- 
sions of S. Mark, with very slight differences.” 
(Diet. vol, i. p. 170.) 

Finally, Mr. Parker says it is evident, I “do not 
understand the distinctive principle of French and 
English vaulting” to which he referred; but I 
think I need hardly stop to discuss this question 
with him ; I can only say, as I said before, that 
the Angevine systems of vaulting were very 
peculiar, and at the same time exceedingly unlike 
the English ; and that if our thirteenth-century 
architects had borrowed any of their ideas from 
Anjou, it is utterly impossible that it should 
not have beea at once evident in their work. 
Until Mr. Parker will show us an English example 
of an Angevine vault, with its edge-roli moulding 
in place of ribs, its excessively domical sections, 
and its cells filled in with stones, exactly parallel 
with the centre or ridge of each cell, I think I 
= ~ on a on mate my statement for 

worth against his mi i 

or barca of the facts, en 

would be easy to quote a succession of 
passages from Mr. Parker’s papers in the 
Arehnclogia,” to show, as M. de Verneilh has also 
shown, how these Angevine domical vaults were 
derived from S. Front, at Perigueux, through 
Angouléme, Fontevrault, and other examples, in a 





‘the end of the fifteenth century. The interval 
exactly agrees with the period of the English 


‘those provinces. In this expectation I was entirely 


most unmistakeable succession. But as your space 
is valuable, I will not do this at. present. TI may, 
however, call attention to the very curious piece 
of groining over the sacristy of the church of 
S. Radigonde,. at Poitiers; in which we find 
exactly the same construetion of the vaults as in 
the chapel of S. John’s Hospital at Angers, 
but without a single pointed arch. 
room, vaulted in the form ofa.regulardome, the celis 


in vertical lines parallel with the centre of each 
cell. In the groining off the “crossing” of S. 
Pierre, at Saumur, we have a still; more complete 
dome, with eight useless ribs under it ; but in this 
case the masonry of*the: cells is built in regular 
horizontal courses, It would be impossible to:find 
two examples more utterly unlike any in England, 
yet they are fair illustrations of the Angevine typal 
systems of vaulting. I think Mr. Parker would 
find in the nave of the little church of S. Laurent, 
at Beaulieu, near Loches (not to be confounded 
with the curious Abbey church described by: Mr. 
Petit), an example of even more interest than any in 
Angers. The vaulting is exactly similar tothat 
in the Hospital of S. John, whilst the shafts are 
almost as light in proportion to their height, and 
the character of the sculpture is so purely Byzan- 
tine that I can hare ty doubt that it is of earlier 
date, The arrangeiaent of the masonry in these 
vaults ought always to be carefully noted, and it 
is worth observation that in the only cases in 


Studies in France” his engraver has drawn it 
quite wrongly : he has drawn the lines of masonry 
parallel with the wall-ribs, or “ formerets,” instead 
of with the centre of the cell, as it almost in- 
variably is in execution in these French examples. 

There are, however, one or two other points on 
which I should like Mr. Parker to speak a few 
words, It will be remembered that the whole gist 
of his advice is that we should go to these English 
provinces if we wish to revive the architecture of 
the thirteenth century : remembering this, your 
readers will be amused to read the following state- 
ment made by him in the “ Archeologia,” vol. 
Xxxiv. p. 274:— 

In these provinces “scarcely any churches ap- 
pear to have been built between the twelfth and 


dominion, which seems to have been a continual 
struggle.” Again, in vol. xxxvi. p. 324, he says: 
“1 entered on the examination of the English pro- 
vinces of France in the expectation of finding the 
effect of English influence in the architecture of 


mistaken—there is none whatever.” And again, 
“The different provinces differ much more from 
each other in their architectural character than 
the northern provinces do from England.” 

I may be well content to leave this matter 
where it now stands but I may as well say that Mr. 
Parker’s boasted example at Angers is not, in any 
real sense, thoroughly Gothic. It is Romanesque in 
all its detail, and the fact that it is covered with a 
pointed vault does not, any more than the lightness 


It is a square |, 


being also domical, and all theitrmasonry arranged | 


which Mr. Petit has shown it im his “Architectural | 


them naturally and really, with the best art that 
we can severally command; and, though not in a 
merely antiquarian spirit, with reverence and 
respect for the teaching of old art wherever it 
was best, purest, and most suggestive. 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


THE trustees have opened the collection which 
has been commenced at No. 29, Great George- 
street, Westminster. It consists of fifty-seven 
portraits, of varied degrees of value and interest, 
disposed in three rooms on the first-floor, and on 
the staircase. The rooms are ill-lighted: some of 
the pictures, indeed, 39 and 40, for example, can- 
not possibly be seen. The arrangement may, we 
suppose, be considered merely temporary ; never- 
theless, we must think that Government would 
have done more wisely had they enabled the 
trustees to open the collection in,a fitting huild- 
ing. The Chandos Thakspeare (21), Reynolds’s 
own portrait of himself (4), General Wolfe (32), 
Stothard (30), are amongst those which will 
attract attention. 

The second portrait in the list, is that ef an 
architect, James Stuart. It is a miniature on 
ivory, painter unknown, and was presented by 
Stuart’s,son, now a lieutenant in the, Royal navy. 
This is what Mr. Scharf, the secretary of the 
trustees, says of the subject of it :— 

* James Stuart, born in London 1713, died 1788. An 
architect, author of the ‘ Antiquities of Athens,’ amd the 
first, of modern times, to introduce a knowledge of the 
true Greek architecture to the west of Europe. Hence 
his frequent designation of ‘ Athenian Stuart.’ 

The death of his father, a mariner, left him at a very 
early age the sole support of a mother and large family, 
whom he maintained principally by painting ladies’ fans. 
In 1742, however, he was enabled to visit Rome, where. he 
resided for seven years. During that time he painted in- 
dustriously, and studied languages and antiquities at the 
Propaganda; and in 1750, under the patronage of the 
reigning Pontiff, Benedict XIV. he published an —— at 
Rome, ‘ De Obelisco Ceesaris,’ &c. Being encouraged by 
numerous friends and subscribers, Stuart and his friend 
Revett determined to explore the almost forgotten ruins 
of Athens. They reached their destination in 1751, and 
remained in Greece till the close of 1753, returning to 
England in 1755. Only the first volume of the ‘ Antiqui- 
ties’ was published (1762), during Stuart’s lifetime. The 
subsequent volumes,, edited by Newton and Reveley, 
appeared in 1790 and 1794.” 

There is a good portrait, too, of the architect of 
Somerset House, by Reynolds. The gallery is 
now open to the public on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, by tickets, obtainable on application to 
Messrs. Colnaghi, Pall-mall East ; Messrs. Graves, 
Pall-mall ; and Mr. John Smith, New Bond-street. 
Why there should be any necessity for tickets we 
do not see, and hope this obstacle to walking m 
at once, without previous arrangement, will soon 
be removed. The nature of the exhibition az pre- 
sent is not such asto render likely the presence of 
larger numbers than the house could aceommedate. 








MORAL EFFECTS OF A TASTE FOR 
FLOWERS, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Zabourer’s Friend 





of the shafts, make it an example to be quoted as 
“the origin of the Early English style.” In the barn 
close by, where there is not a single pointed arch 
visible, the columns are even lighter in propor- 
tion than in the hospital, whilst no one who 
knows much about the real character of Gothic 
work, as evidenced in sculpture and moulding, 
would hesitate in saying that the coeval church of 
Notre Dame, Paris, is in these respects much more 
advanced in style than is this original of the Early 
English style. 

Your readers will see, I think, that I have made 
good my ground, They have seen that Mr. 
Parker recommends architectural students to take 
a very peculiar and out-of-the-way road to the 
East, in order to study thirteenth-century archi- 
tecture, in a district in which, according to his own 
statements elsewhere, scarcely any churches were 
built in the thirteenth century. He objects to their 
studying the architecture of Lombardy, though on 
his own showing the whole architecture of his 
favourite country was directly derived from 
Venice; and he leaves his unhappy friends at 
the silted-up port of Aigues Mortes, with no hint 
as to how they are to get over the slight difficulty 
about sailing thence in its present condition to 
Civita Vecchia. 

I may, indeed, well protest against the advice 
of such a teacher. Mr. Scott hardly needs to be 
told by him where to go for “ authorities,” and 
will, I am sure, agree with me that, whilst in 
the course of architectural education, it is well 
that we should go even to Italy, yet, in place of 
“authorities,” what we require is a knowledge of 





our wants, and a resolute determination to meet 


sends the following extract from an address deli-. 
|vered before the British Association, “On some: 
| Practical Results derivable from the Study of 
| Botany :”— 
| ‘Mr. Ward proceeded to. urge the importance 
|of cultivating a taste for legitimate horticultural 
pursuits among the members of the labouring 
population, as it was a well-established fact, that, 
| whenever a pink, or a carnation, or- a rose was 
seen outside a cottage, there was a potato or a 
|eabbage for the pot within; that if there were 
not happiness, there was the nearest approach ta 
it in this world, content,— 
“Yes, in a poor man’s garden grow, 

Far more than herbs or flowers, 

Kind thoughts, contentment, peace of mind, 

And joy for weary hours.’ ”” 
| And an anecdote is added, in reference to,a clergy- 
‘man who had converted “a wild and lawless 
teuantry” into “the most contented and happy 
set of villagers in all Yorkshire,” by cultivating a 
| taste for flowers amongst them. Some may doubt 
whether the good clergyman did not help the 
process by means of a few of the white and yellow 
lilies that bloomed inhistrowsers’ pockets; butthere 
is no doubt that a taste for flowers—and perhaps 
we might add for singing-birds—is a sure indica- 
tion of at least the existence of something like 
contentment, or even happiness, in a workman’s 
dwelling; and why should not a concomitant of 
such circumstances be an occasional stimulant 
towards its realization, as well as towards the 
engentlement—if we might coin a word for the 
oceasion—of those whose attention is turned 
towards such delicate and gentle “ oon Ss 
beauty ” as a favourite flower, or a singing-bird? 
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ASSOCIATION FOR PUBLIC SAFETY. 
FALL OF BUILDINGS. 


THE recent sad calamity in Great George-street, 
Liverpool, the fall of houses some short time back 
in Tottenham-court-road, and many similar occur- 
rences, which each of your readers, no doubt, re- 
collects, induce me to put forward a suggestion, 
which, if effectively carried out, might probably 
obviate, ina great measure, the recurrence of such 
frightful accidents. Most people are probably 
aware that there exists at present in Manchester 
an Association of Engineers, which has been 
formed with a view of inquiring into the cause of, 
and indicating remedies for, the explosion of steam 
boilers, until recently a lamentably frequent 
occurrence in that city, and in fact throughout 
the large manufacturing districts of the north 
generally. The owners and proprietors of mills 
and factories—themselves, in many instances, alto- 
gether ignorant of the scientific principles of the 
steam power which they employed,—found them- 
selves under the necessity of placing the manage- 
ment of their machinery under the control of 
mechanics who understood little more than the 
simple practical working of the engines placed 
under their charge. It became evident to the 
masters that occasional professional inspection of 
their machinery was required, and this want led 
to the establishment of the above-named associa- 
tion, which consists of a committee of eminent 
engineers, an inspector appointed by them, and 
the requisite staff of assistants. Any one employ- 
ing steam power and being desirous of ascertain- 
ing its condition, can, on payment of a certain 
fee, not very large in amount, have his machinery 
examined by the inspector appointed by the asso- 
ciation, to whom a report is made, and the result 
of the inquiries furnished to the applicant. Such 
inspections are of daily occurrence : the value of 
the advantage afforded is becoming more and 
more highly estimated, and the working of the 
association has been altogether most successful. 
Now it occurs to me, and this is the suggestion I 
venture to offer,—that a committee of architects, 
or a joint committee of architects and master 
builders, might be very advantageously formed for 
the purpose of exercising functions similar, as re- 
spects buildings of all kinds, to those performed 
by the Association of Engineersin regard to steam 
machinery ; and local associations might be formed 
throughout the country, either as independent 
bodies, or acting under a central metropolitan 
committee. The details are, of course, matter for 
consideration. My present object is simply to sug- 





gest the scheme. That individual interests may lead 
to great opposition to it I do not venture to 
doubt ; and still less can I doubt that such a plan 
would be open to some real objections; but 
these, when weighed against all the advantages it 
would afford and all the benefits it would confer, 
are, I am ready to believe, trivial and unimportant. 
W. M. BuckNaLt. 








NORTHERN BAPTIST COLLEGE, RAWDEN, 
NEAR BRADFORD. 


THE committee appointed for the erection of 
this building advertised for plans twelve months 
since, and received upwards of forty designs in 
competition, when that furnished by Mr. H. J. 
Paull, of Cardiff, was selected for execution, and 
he was entrusted with the superintendence of the 
work. 

Tenders were obtained, and the following ac- 
cepted, viz.;—1. Excavator, bricklayer, and 
mason, Israel Thornton; 3,3907. 10s. 2. Carpen- 
ter and joiner, Booth Illingworth; 1,468/. 
3. Plasterers and slaters, Duckworth and How- 
royd; 6697. 10s. 4. Ironwork, Lawrence and 
Robinson; 4527, 5. Plumber, glazier, and painter, 
John Stead, 8107. Total, 6,7907. All the con- 
tractors are Bradford tradesmen. 

The foundation-stone of the building was laid 
by Mr. Thomas Aked, of Shipley Grange, on the 
4th of August, 1857, and the works have made 
considerable progress. The lower portions of the 
building are now roofed in, and the whole will be 
under cover in about three or four weeks. 

The walls are built of the local “delf” stone, 
common hammer-dressed on the face, and pointed 
with dark mortar, The dressings and quoins 
are of Rawden-hill stone, and sand-stone raised on 
the site. The roofs are slated, Portmadoc and 
Bangor slates being laid in alternate lines, which 
produce contrast of colour. 

The terrace wall in front is built “dry” with 
stone from thesite. This terrace was not included 
in the original contract, and will cost about 5007. 

“The front of the building will be devoted to 
the president’s residence, the educational apart- 
ments, and the students’ rooms, the latter ranging 
on either side of the former departments, which 
last appropriately occupy the central division. 
In the rear, and branching at right angles from 
the centre of the front building, will be the re- 
fectory and the domestic offices, which will thus 
be easily accessible from all parts of the college. 
A spacious front door-way opens into an entrance- 





hall of good proportions, which leads to a corridor 
of communication, running right and left of the 
whole building. Facing the hall is the principa} 
staircase, which leads to the library and other 
apartments above. Glass screens will be placed 
in the long corridor, in order to check currents of 
air, and also to separate the students’ apartments 
from the more public parts of the college. This 
arrangement will secure privacy to the rooms of 
the students. Thirteen studies are provided on 
the ground-floor, on the west side of the centre 
building, and thirteen on the east side, each room 
being 11 feet by 9 feet, and 9 feet 6 inches high. 
Over each is placed a corresponding dormitory, 
approached by staircases in the wings. The pro- 
posed building will, therefore, accommodate at 
once twenty-six students ; but the plans will admit 
of a ready enlargement of the building, without 
even a temporary interference with a single room, 
so as to afford accommodation to fifteen or twenty 
in addition. The lecture and class rooms (called 
“educational apartments”) are in the centre of 
the buildings. They are entered from the cor- 
ridor, and are equally accessible by all. The lec- 
ture-room is 18 feet by 24 feet, and the class- 
rooms are each 18 feet by 15 feet. All these have 
a uniform height of 13 feet. The library is on 
the one-pair floor, and is approached by the central 
staircase, which has a spacious landing in front of 
the library door. The dimensions are 39 feet by 
26 feet, and 20 feet high. There is room fov 
10,000 volumes, ‘octavo’ being taken as the 
average size.” 

It is intended that the college shall be occupied 
in August next, and the contractors are bound to 
complete the building by that date. 

References. 

A. Dining-hall. 

B. Lecture-room. 
CC, Class-rooms. 

D. Professors’ room. 
2 D. Entrance-hall. 

E. Tutors’ and carriage-entrance. 
F F. Students’ entrance. 

G. Principal staircase. 
HH, Students’ staircase. 

I. Studies. ‘ 

J. Kitchen. 

K. Scullery. 

L. Wash-house. | 

M. Laundry. j 

N. Stable-yard and kitchen-court. 
00. W.C. 
P P. Lavatory. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF MECHANICAL | 
SCIENCE, 

the D Working Men’s Association, 
ide pte has been delivering two lec- 
tures on this subject. In the first, after briefly 
tures 0 

ing the ess of industrial art from the 
sketching progr nee 
earliest periods down to a new era, Mr. Fairbairn 
directed attention to what had been accomplished 
during the last century in this country, dividing 
his subject into two parts, the first from 1750 
(when the title of engineer was unknown in the 
vocabulary of science) to 1800, the second from 
1800 to the present time ; and in doing so noticed 
the building of Blackfriars and Westminster 
bridges, and the Eddystone Lighthouse. Two 
men especially had left behind them lasting monu- 
ments of progress—Smeaton and Brindley; the 
greatest work of the latter (a Derbyshire man) 
being the Bridgwater Canal, which was begun in 
1759, and the first boat entered Manchester in 
1762. Then followed the Union, or Great Trunk 
Canal; and after this time the country became 
penetrated in every direction by canals. Brindley 
was the first man who commenced the system of 
tunnelling hills and carrying aqueducts over valleys 
and rivers. And here, said Mr. Fairbairn, I would 
observe, to the young stadents in science and art 
before me, that I am of the same opinion as 
Brindley, who said nothing was to be obtained 
without labour—hard labour; and that if any 
young man fixes his aim on one object, he cannot 
fail of success. Every man’s fortune is in his own 
hands, if he chooses to persevere and work hard. 
In proceeding, the lecturer remarked that to Watt 
and Arkwright they owed a debt of gratitude 
which they could never repay. During the reign 
of Elizabeth the country was so much cut up for 
wood for the purpose of smelting iron, that a pro- 
hibition was considered necessary ; and on a recent 
visit to Sweden he had found a law im force which 
only allowed the use of a certain quantity of 
timber per annum. The introduction of coal for 
smelting purposes entirely changed the aspect of 
affairs. Mr. Fairbairn quoted from returns showing 
the gradual development of the iron trade from 
the year 1740 to 1854, and mentioned that at the 
present time the production could not be less than 
3,200,000 tons of iron. This trade had been more 
advantageous to the country than a thousand 
Californias. 

At the commencement of the second, Mr. Fair- 
bairn said he came wp to London forty-seven 
years ago. At that time, continued he, young 
men from the country found it very difficult to 
find employment in consequence of trades’ unions. 
Mr. Rennie took me by the hand, so that I was 
better off than some, but having to go before a 
trade’s union, I was declared illegitimate, and was 
turned adrift. These were times when men were 
masters, every man having 7s. wages a-day, whe- 
ther he was good or bad, and his drink. Iam 
sorry to say that injurious system is still in opera- 
tion amongst particular trades. Hear what the 
Times says upon the Letterpress Printers’ Union 
in reference to a recent dispute at Sheffield. [Mr. 
Fairbairn gave extracts from the article.] This 
is no new case, as I have found by experience both 
as journeyman and master. I leave it to your good 
sense to determine whether it is for the benefit of 
the operatives or the public, that the energies of 
individuals should be thus crippled, and the exer- 
cise of their professions illegally denied them. 
There were then three societies in London, one 
called the Old Society, the other the New Society, 
and the third the Independent Society. 1 went 
to the Old Society and was refused, and thus, after 
dancing attendance upon them for six weeks, with 
very little money in my pocket, and having to 
“box Harry” all the time, I was turned adrift. I 
then went into the country, and having obtained 
a little money, came back to London, and, meet- 
ing with a friend of mine, told him my case: 
he said I had gone to the wrong society, and that, 
if I had gone to the Independent Society instead 
of the old one, I should have been all right. Now, 
by the rules of these societies no man was allowed 
to work unless he had been apprenticed for seven 
years, or was the eldest son of a journeyman. 
Whether aman had talent or no talent was not 
the question at all. I am quite sure you will 
agree with me that a wide field, fair play, and no 
favour, is the best for all. The jealousies and ex- 
clusiveness of these trade wnions had their origin, 
with other guilds, in the time of Elizabeth. At 
the peace of 1815, many of these evils were re- 
moved by Mr. Hume bringing a bill into Parlia- 
ment for oe 9 Whether as a journey- 
man or master, I have always thought that a man 
pene to have the power to eu for himself, 
and I believe that the free trade principle, which 
we advocated in Manchester, is applicable to all 


trades and conditions of men. Mr. Fairbairn then 
alluded to the water-wheels constructed and the 
bridges built by Rennie. Southwark-bridge was 
one of the most ect, as well as the largest and 
best specimen of an iron bridge, independent of 
the tubular bridge. No bridge in Europe was 
more remarkable for architectural beauty and 
harmony of curvature than Waterloo-bridge. 
Other bridges also proved that Rennie was with- 
out a rival, with the exception of Telford, during 
his useful career. After furnishing farther proof 
of the skill of Rennie as civil engineer, Mr. Fair- 
bairn spoke of Thomas Telford, who, besides being 
eminent in his profession, wrote a poem called 
“ Eskdale,” which he published at Shrewsbury, 
and an address to Robert Burns, whose centenary 
was to take place on the 25th of this month, and 
which all men, but particularly Scotchmen, were 
preparing to give due celebrity to. 

He then referred to the works of Mr. James 
Walker and others, the growth of steam naviga- 
tion, and the progress of the railway system, and 
closed an interesting address with some remarks 
on the electric cable, and the value of Mechanics’ 
Institutions. 








THE LABOUR MARKET IN VICTORIA. 


Some account of a misunderstanding between 
Messrs. Cornish and Bruce, railway contractors, ; 
and the Masons’ Society of Victoria, appears in, 
the Melbourne Herald in the shape of an adver- 
tisement. Messrs. Cornish and Bruce, the success-; 
ful tenderers for certain railway works in the. 
colony, had written to Mr. Bright, M.P. offering 
to find employment for 1,000 masons, at 14s. a 
day, and for 1,000 or 2,000 navvies, at 8s. a day, 
if that number were sent out from England. The 


publication of this letter, says the Herald, has 7 


excited the ire of the Masons’ Society of Victoria, 
who have published an elaborate rejoinder to it.. 
“ The masons,” they remark, “insist upon receiving, 
16s. per day foreight hours’ labour; and anyattempt 
made by the contractors to reduce that rate of 
wages, they declare to be injurious to them, 
and the act of ‘mere money-secking men,; 
who are ready to gain their ends by sacrificing 
the welfare and happiness of the industrious, 
classes.’ There is an immense amount of; 
building to be done here before this country; 
is made really habitable for even its pre- 
sent population. There is no lack of capital for 
investment in building, and no indisposition to, 
invest it in that way ; and yet houses are not put 
up half as rapidly as they ought to be. Why is 
this? Ask any capitalist, and he will tell you 
that, although rents are high, building is not a 
lucrative (hardly a paying) investment, solely. 
because workmen’s wages are too high. The cost; 
eats up the profit. Were wages reduced a little, 
the trade would get an impetus, and employment 
for workmen would be less “ precarious” than they 
complain it is at present.” 








THE FALL OF THE STAIRCASE AT THE 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


THE inquiry before Mr. Wakley, coroner, was 
resumed on Tuesday last at two o’clock, at the 
house in Cavendish-square, appertaining to the 
Institution. Mr. C. H. Smith, being recalled for 
further examination, reiterated his opinion, under 
many cross questions, that the accident commenced 
with the breaking away of the landing of the 
upper staircase ; that though the letting im of the 


iron tended certainly to weaken the steps, they | ti 


would have come down from the breaking away of 
the upper step, whether the iron had been let in 
or not, even if they had been quite new. Daniel 
Stroud, a young painter and glazier, J. P. Acton 
(in the house of Messrs. Bult and Co.),and Augustus 
Denman, who were present and fell, gave evidence 
to the effect that the bottom steps of the upper 
staircase gave way first. 

Mr. Henry Jarvis, architect, on behalf of the 
father of the deceased child, differed from Mr. 
Smith as to the point of breakage :—“I am firmly 
of opinion that the fracture commenced at the 
edge of the top landing, where the iron was let 
into the stone. I cannot believe that, if the 
landing had been suspended by the rail, the steps 
would have given way, if they had not been cut 
to let in the iron treads. I judge this from expe- 
riments I have made. I consider that the cuttings 
weakened the steps. I do not believe that the 
fossil shells, &c. spoken of as having been found 
in the stone of the landing had anything to do 
with the accident.” 

Mr. T. Marsh Nelson, architect, appointed by the 
coroner, then read a report made after an inspec- 








ing the staircase and the alteration, the report 
P 


roceeded :— 


“* From experiments i have made, I consider that the 
alteration of the staircase was not the cause of the aoci- 
pe art oe etna ndgn en ltd the giving way of 
bottom landing (or steps immediately resting upon 
it) of the first flight. 
The landing was supported by one end being pimmed 
into the wall, and on one side by a joggle joimt of imper- 
fect construction, of having a solid bearing upon 
the iron girder, as is usual. The landing was cut to a 
feather edge, and nearly on the point of this edge rested 
the first of a flight of eighteen steps each 5 feet long, and 
although the steps were pinned into the wall, I consider 
the landing was insafficiently supported for such a stair- 
case. A flaw or defect is also visible in the stone itself 
where it has broken. 

The centre landing, I have already stated, was sup- 
ported upon iron bearers. It was, like the staircase and 
other landings, much worn and vibrated considerably: 
this vibration would of course be communicated to 
Janding into which it was joggied. 

The bottom step of the therefore, which 
rested upon this landing, never had the solid foundation 
so necessary for the construction of spiral staircases. 

One of the steps near the landing had been broken, and 
mended with cramps. On the corresponding staircase, 
cracks are visible not only in the first step, but in the 

i a which it rests. pear ‘to 
be anterior to the date of the accident. Had the other 
landing and steps been carefully examined before the 
accident, I have no doubt they would also have shown 
symptoms of insecurity. 

A portion of the surfaces of both landings was. 
cut out to make a key for cement, to fill up the cavities 
that had been worn away, and there was a settlement in 
the wall over the right-hand landing. 

A staircase of the construction 1 have described 
never to be permitted in a public building; and I consi 
that, sooner or later, this one would have given way under 
such a heavy traffic, even if the iron trellis had not been 


Too much importance should not be attached 

ing off about 5 inches from the wall 

places where the iron trellis was let into the stone. 
broke.at that part on the principle of what masons 
‘ coping a stone.’ Nothing, in my opinion, 
prevented the staircase coming down, if the lan 


The I have tried show that a 
a piece of stone let into the top on the usual 
have broken with the same weight upon it as b 
with the trellis let in. If the steps had not 

that particular place they would have broken off close 
the wall, instead of 5 inches from it. The effect of 
itting would be to accelerate the fall after the 
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cul 
had the 
altered, would have borne a weight equal to four 
what they were required to carry, provided the bottom 
had remained firm. 
In 1837 Mr. Nurse erected ane building, -— shortly 
disposed of it to the ytechnic Institution. 
The structure then consisted of the hall, staircase, and 
large room aie rear, with a small theatre overthe 
mt. 


Regent-street 
in 1847 Mr. Nurse bailt the great theatre, and in the 
year the official referees, under the Building.Act 
(then in force), objected to the ‘stairs and accesses” ‘as 
insufficient. Subsequently, Mr. Nurse made a new stait- 
case and entrance from Regent-street, but instead of 
uniting them with the Polytechnic, attached them to the 
bui i now in the occupation of 


i 


such @m arrangem 

since dead, it is useless to comment upon their coniuct, 

The Building Act then im force has since been repealed. 
The entrances as now existing are not fireproof, as'they 


{ are required to be both by the old and the present Buila- 


ing Act: for instance, the paving of the hall is supported 
on a wood flooring, and under it exists a perfect volcano 


shows 
of all places of public amusement. 
The only inspection now exercised is that of the Lord 
Chamberlain, and this applies solely to ‘theatres licensed: 
. There is no provision made in the Act 


license or at its renewal. . 
Buildings such as the Polytechnic not being intended 
for stage plays, music, or dancing, are under no supervi~ 
sion bere te although they frequently contain 
a number of persons as many theatres. 
All public places of amusement should be under @ 
tinspection ; and, during the hours that the doors 
are open ‘to the ‘public the police should have access, in 
order ‘to agente ee ety 
where accidents are of much frequent 
Had this been the case, for instance, at the Victoria 
Theatre, ‘the late catastrophe might have 





tion of the premises and materials. First describ- 


would doubtless 
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have led toa reconstruction of the staircases and land- 
ings, instead of attempting to repair what could never 
have been made good. 

i am afraid I have but imperfectly, though conscien- 
tiously, fulfilled your directions, and I have only to express 
a hope that the jury will avail themselves of their privi- 
lege by making such a presentment to the Government, 
as will induce Parliament, early in the ensuing session, to 
consider and re-construct the present inefficient building 
clause, and the laws for the supervision of places for 
public amusement, so as to prevent, as far as practicable, 
a recurrence of those lamentable accidents which have 
been so frequent of late.’’ 


Mr. Christopher Eales, architect, appointed by 
the jury, afterwards read his report. After de- 
scribing very minutely the construction of the 
staircase :— 

“* Each staircase is semi-circular on plan, and of geo- 
metrical construction. It is formed of Portland stone: 
each step is about 5 feet in length out of the wall, and is 
cut feather-edge, namely, being in the front 7 inches in 
depth, and at the back 1} inch, one end beng let into and 
secured to the wall. The landings were 44 inches thick— 
the centre landings and steps bing carried in each of the 
upper stories upon two cast-iron bearers secured to the 
walls, the whole being surrounded by a strong oak hand- 
rail, screwed upon a wrought-iron core, which is riveted 
upon stout cast-iron balustrades let into the steps, and 
secured with lead ;”’— 


Mr. Eales went on to say :— 


** Following out the theory of the principle of the con- 
struction of the staircases, I was led to carefully examine 
the landing, A, at the commencement of the second flight, 
which has been broken off at its greatest thickness, 
—— a part of the front edge, where it had been 
thin down to meet the first step, is also broken off, and 
shows a small horizontal vent in the fracture. It appears 
the third step above it had been broken some time, and 
was held together by twocramps. And I have also ex- 
amined the piece of the upper landing, B, which has also 
been broken off (and from which it is stated the first indi- 
cation of the handrail failing was observed), and in that 
portion remaining in the wall, I found it contained three 
defects in the vertical section of the stone, two of them so 
placed as nearly to touch at one extremity and embrace 
the whole depth of the stone. This landing, as I have 
already mentioned, had been cased with one of the iron 
trellis plates within 2 inches of its insertion into the wall, 
and also notched to the depth of 1 to 2} inches, for the 
= of the iron bracket beneath the trellis. That this 

ig might fail at any moment may be readily con- 
ceived, having these concealed defects, and being without 
assistance from the adjoining landing, by reason of 
fect joint, and also without its proper bearing 
upon step beneath, as well as being further weakened 
by having its surface sunk down and notched out so near 
to ne Seaning in ~ wall, 
ut assuming for the moment this piece of landing did 
fail first, it is dimcult to account for the steps failing in 
consequence, because each, step, when secured into the 
wall, is complete in itself, and as the landing would fall 
vertically, the action upon the steps could be only by the 
dragging, and each step would be assisted by 
that beneath it, so that in that case the tendency would be 
for their ends to be fluted off at the insertion of the iron 
balusters, and so to relieve them of the burthen. 

Upon the other hand, if we look to the state of the 
lower landing A, we find that where the first step fitted 
upon it, it had been reduced to about 14-inch in substance, 
and that for 16 inches of its width it had also been reduced 
from } to 1}-inch in depth at its junction with the wall; 
that at this corner, near the first step, it had a small hori- 
zontal defect ; and further, the third step upward had been 
broken upon some previous occasion, and cramped to- 
gether. And the steps generally had been sunk down to 
receive the iron trellis plates, and also notched for the 
brackets beneath, some within 4 inches, others 5 inches, 
of their bearing in the wall, all which had been done in an 
exceedingly careless manner, reducing their strength by 
one-half at Salas. 

Reverting, therefore, to the design and original con- 
struction of the staircases, those which are geometrical 
are always subject to vibration, and particularly so when 
cylindrical: in this case they are not only so, but they 
have not the advantage of being constructed, each in its 
en ,» within a surrounding wall, or commencing each 
flight from a solid base, but each is separated by a landing 
and steps carried upon iron bearers, fixed at the ends into 
the walls, so that the vibration is greatly increased 3; in 
addition to which they were, in my opinion, much too 
slight in their scantling for a building subject to so large a 
congregation of persons as this has been. Moreover, the 
pieces of landing forming the starting and finishing points 
of the upper flights were almost (in that of the one B 
entirely) dependant upon their fixing in the wall, so that 
when a became worn, and were cut as I have described, 
and considering the amount of vibration they were con- 
stantly subject to, any incipient injury that may have 
been done in the cutting, or defect in the stone, would 
be constantly developing itself by the traffic over it. I 
am therefore of opinion that the lower landing, A, failed 
by reason of its incapability to sustain the accumulated 
shock caused by the concussion of the persons descending 
the stairs, by which means each step, losing the support 
of that beneath it, readily broke off at the notching, and 
so brought about the catastrophe. 

It appears these staircases have been loaded to a much 
greater extent since this casing operation was completed 
than was the case immediately preceding and at the time 
of the accident, hence that a seeming contradiction would 
arise as to the operation having had any undue effect 3 but 
it may have happened that the stone may have been over- 
strained upon some one of these occasions, and the frac- 
ture only awaited some leverage or concussion easily 
conveyed, even by an individual passing rapidly over it 
at the extremity next the handrail. 

And that this is not hypothetical reasoning, it is only 
necessary to refer to the north staircase, where the first 
step above the landing ascending to the second story has 
very recently been broken through its whole thickness at 
the line of the notching for the reception of the iron trellis 
pate fracture being so minute that it is only to be 

and upon a very careful inspection, and the landing 
itself being also broken, and really held in its position by 
its tailing into the wall by one foot only of its length ; so 
that, supposing it to have remained unnoticed, an accident 


might have happened as unforeseen as that upon the 


south side, although large numbers of persons may have | 


Safely over it up to the time. 





And, further, a general question arises out of this and 
other unfortunate accidents, as to the safety of the public 
in attending places of resort where large numbers may 
congregate upon the stairs. I think, as a rule, cylindrical 
staircases, having open well-holes, together with a great 
width of step, supported only at one end by insertion into 
the wall, are greatly to be condemned, as highly dan. 
gerous; but where such are constructed, a support at the 
ends of the steps should be imperatively required, having 
its bearing upon columns raised from the ground, by 
which means, if properly connected to the wall, the hand- 
rail may also be efficiently secured, and stone landings 
should in no case be employed without having direct 
support at both ends.”’ 

The Coroner expressed his approbation of the 
reports, and adjourned the inquiry until Monday 
next, when he will go over the evidence, and the 
jury will give their verdict. We must be per- 
mitted to say that, surely two o’clock, and on the 
previous occasion, three o’clock in the afternoon 
is too late in the day to commence proceedings, 
the result being the necessity for adjournments, 
great inconvenience to those who are attending 
against their will, cost to those who are forced to 
have representatives present, and in such a case 
as this great injury to the Institution, already 
sufficiently damaged. 








THE ACCIDENTS AT LIVERPOOL. 


THE dust from the accident in Great George- 
street, Liverpool, had hardly cleared away, when 
another accident of an almost similar character 
occurred in Tithebarn-street, of the same town. 
It is of the evidence given at the inquests on the 
dead in these two instances that we have here to 
speak. The accident in Tithebarn-street, how- 
ever, was not so fatal as that in Great George- 
street. We last week gave some account of the 
latter. The inquest in that case took place on 
Thursday in last week. The chief evidence was 
that of Mr. James Newlands, the borough engi- 
neer, and Mr. William Rishton, the building sur- 
veyor to the corporation. The shop proprietor, 
Mr. Lewis, and Wm. Roberts, a labourer, as well 
as others, were examined. 

Mr. Newlands said ;—On examining the condi- 
tion of the central partition, I found that, although 
9 inches thick, it in reality consisted of two 
43-inch brick walls, not at all connected, and each 
having a chimney-breast. I found on the upper 
floor—on the floor adjoining that which gave 
way—a great quantity of bricks and rubbish, 
threatening the same accident to the south side of 
the shop as had happened at the north side. I 
recommended that they should be immediately 
cleared away. Mr. Rishton came, and I resigned 
the matter into his hands, as being the competent 
authority. Since the occurrence I have made a 
careful examination of the premises. The proxi- 
mate cause was the loading the floor with bricks. 
The thin wall had evidently buckled by the yield. 
ing of the joists; and the swaying of the chimney- 
breast hastened its fall. Unless precautions were 
taken, the taking down of this wall would be a 
very dangerous work. I have heard the evidence 
given as to what men were employed: they 
certainly were not the proper sort of men to be 
employed in such work. If all were of the same 
character as the two described, they were wholly 
unfit. Work of this kind would require the atten- 
tion of men accustomed to it—a regular con- 
tractor, in fact, or one possessing the same know- 
ledge as a contractor. 

Mr. Rishton said;—I have made a careful 
survey of the ruins. I have heard the evidence 
of Mr. Newlands. I agree with his opinion, gene- 
rally, as to the proximate cause of the accident. 
I have heard the evidence of Mr. Lewis, and the 
orders given by him in reference to the taking 
down of the wall. Looking at the nature of the 
work and the order given, I think he used reason- 
able care and precaution ; for, if the order had been 
attended to, this accident probably would not have 
occurred. The only objection I should have to his 
orders is, that the bricks were to be placed on 
another floor. A practical man would have used 
greater precaution in taking down the wall: the 
weight of the bricks on the floor must have been 
enormous. There is no question of the impru- 
dence of the manner in which the work was done. 
A gentleman from my office visited the place from 
time to time officially ; and I never had any com- 
plaint : I must do Mr. Lewis the justice to say, 
that he often came to me for advice, and seemed 
most anxious. 

Mr. Nicholl examined.—I am a builder. I have 
heard the evidence given by Mr. Newlands and 
Mr. Rishton. I agree with Mr. Newlands as to 
the proximate cause of accident; and I agree 
with Mr. Rishton, that, if Mr. Lewis gave the 





orders represented, he took due care and precau- 
tion. 
The jury having retired and consulted together, 


the foreman announced the verdict of twelve out. 


of sixteen to be “Death by misadventure; with 
great blame to Mr. Lewis for not having engaged 
competent workmen.” The four jurors were of 
opinion that Mr. Lewis was not blameable. 

It was on the day following this inquest that 
the Tithebarn-street accident occurred. 

The public-house of Mr. Lumb, opposite the 
railway station, had been undergoing repairs, with 
a view of forming the premises into an hotel. 
While labourers were engaged in taking down the 
roof, the joists supporting the ceiling of the top 
story gave way, and this falling, carried with it 
the second and first fioors to the cellar. One 

r man was carried down with the ruins and 
killed on the spot; and another, who fell with 
him, was so severely injured that little hopes are 
entertained of his recovery. Several other men 
were engaged on the premises at the time, and 
their escape was marvellous. 

At the inquest, James Eyre, the first witness, 
said ;—I am a joiner and builder. On the 22nd 
of September last I entered into a contract with 
Mr. Lumb, to pull down a house and shop in 
Tithebarn-street, according to plans prepared by 
Mr. Ellison, architect. Hr. Hughes contracted 
with me to take down the brickwork: he is a 
bricklayer by trade. He employed his own men 
in that department; and I had a foreman and one 
other man there to take down the timbers and do 
other things which might be required. On Wed- 
nesday evening, having heard of the accident in 
Great George-street, I went to Tithebarn-street, 
and told the men to be very careful: I had no 
occasion to find fault with them, and they seemed 
to pay attention to what I said. About a quarter 
past ten yesterday morning, on getting to Tithe- 
barn-street, I saw a lot of timbers in the street, 
and I found the flooring had given way and fallen 
down into the cellar of the building. Four of the 
floors had come down. I inquired whether the 
men had been overloading the floors with bricks, 
and was informed that they had not. I think 
the cause of the falling was that the joists had 
never gone a proper distance into the wall; but 
the fact could not have been discovered before we 
commenced operations. Some of the joists had 
nothing but the plaster underneath, and the others 
were only put about an inch into the wall. I 
think the joists must have broken in the falling 
down. I was told the man stepped off the wall 
he was pulling down: he went on the edge of a 
brick, and it threw him down on the floor. I think 
that forced the ceiling through. I am sure that 
would be the cause, considering the rotten state 
of the timber. The only wonder was, that a 
person could walk across the floor without bring- 
ing it all down. ; 

Mr. Rishton said,—I heard yesterday morning 
of this accident, and went immediately to this 
spot. I have made a careful examination of the 
ruins. In examining the joists, and balks, and 
planks, I found them to be very much decayed 
indeed; and I am very much surprised that so 
much of the building above this floor should have 
been taken down and removed without an acci- 
dent. From the continual swagging of the floors, 
the joists, at first not deep, seem to have been 
pressed almost entirely out, and lost all hold of 
the walls, or nearly so; and the wall next Ste- 
phen’s-lane had receded from the inside. The 
floors should have been propped from the base- 
ment upwards in this case. It appears to be the 
custom not to prop floors; but I think the floors 
should be examined before the work is commenced. 
I have nothing to do with pulling down build- 
ings: we have no power in that respect. In 
this instance the state of the joists could have 
been ascertained before the work commenced, and 
should have been, as it was a very old building. 

The jury returned the following verdict :— 
“We find the cause of death to be accidental, 
but arising from negligence on the part of the 
contractor.” In a previous form of the verdict 
they had given it as their opinion that “the 
building surveyor had not sufficient powers in the 
superintendence of the taking down of old houses.’ 








Tue New Pustic OFFIcEs, WILLENHALL, ON 
Frre.—During the sitting of the Police-court a 
jet of flame burst out from the edge of the skirt- 
ing, near the fireplace. The prompt application 
of a few buckets of water, however, extinguish 
it. An examination of the place afterwards 
showed that the fire had been occasioned by the 
kindling of a beam, which the carelessness of the 
builder had allowed to project into the flue. It 
is well that it broke out at the time it did, for 
had the room been locked up, the mischief might 
have spread, and the lives of the prisoners in the 





cells underneath been sacrificed. 
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PATENT FOR ECONOMISING FUEL AND 
CONSUMING SMOKE. 

AN invention, with these ends in view, has been 
recently patented by Dr. Bartlett, of King’s-road, 
Bedford-row. The principle of its action will be 
seen on referring to the following diagram of a 
































grate, to which the patent has been applied. It 
shows that a horizontal grating, A, divides the fire- 
place into two compartments, B and C; and _ the 
fire-bars of the lower compartment, C, are made to 
move, so that coals may be readily introduced into 
that part of the fireplace. The fire is lighted in 
the upper compartment, B, and after it has burnt 
up, the lower compartment, C, is opened by 
moving its fire-bars, and fuel is readily introduced 
by an ordinary fire-shovel into the lower compart- 
ment. When the fire needs to be replenished the 
lower compartment, C, is opened, the well ignited 
fuel isremoved by the aid of a shovel, from the 
lower to the upper compartment ; and the lower 
compartment is then again supplied with fresh 
coal. By making a side hopper, or fuel chamber, 
the fuel is readily introduced from the top, and in 
that case the fire-bars need no alteration. Dr. 
Bartlett asserts that his invention saves 50 per 
cent. of coals, because the smoke is burnt instead 
of being wasted ; that it can be fitted to any stove, 
fireplace, or furnace, at a trifling expense without 
altering its appearance ; and that, by reason of the 
economy of fuel, fires made in the patent grates 
last much longer than any other, and therefore 
require attention much less frequently. 








HANTS COTTAGE IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 

Ir is proposed to establish a society in Hants 
for the purpose of assisting owners of cottages in 
which the tenant has a family of children and 
only two sleeping-rooms, to add a third. For this 
purpose each member is to subscribe annually 17. ; 
and a subscriber of 57. is to be allowed to select 
cottage in his district, and also to be allowed 
to offer the owner 5/. on condition that he 
agrees to supply the additional means required 
for the improvement of his property by erecting 
a third sleeping-room attached to the cottage, it 
having been ascertained that the total expense 
need not exceed 107. It is stipulated that such 
cottage be nof the property of the subscriber, nor 
one built after the formation of this society. 
Further, a subscriber of and above li. is to be 
alowed to give that sum for the purpose of 
dividing any room which may be large enough, 
occupied by children, either in towns or villages, 
the expense of which, as estimated by a Hamp- 
shire architect, need not exceed that sum. 

The mode adopted is wrong in principle ; but 
the evil sought to be remedied is so large and 
po Ag we must accept any attempt to 

essen it, 





IMPROVEMENT OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


THE Bishop of London has made a second 
appeal fowfunds for adapting St. Paul’s for public 
service and attempting its decoration: 5,200/. 
have been subscribed, but 4,000/. of it have been 
ajready expended. The committee state— 


1. That thirteen of Gurney’s patent stoves have 
been placed in the crypt mt arse the nave 
and choir, and that for the supply of these a vast 
Peng. — is gag day and night during 

e wee 8, with a larger con i 
Saturday iid edly. ” meee 

2. In order to maintain an equal temperature 
at a diminished permanent cost throughout the 
year, it will be necessary to double-glaze all the 
windows of the cathedral, which will answer the 
purpose of at once excluding both external noise 


and external cold, and may facilitate the intro- 
duction of painted glass of an appropriate cha- 
racter.. 

3. The lighting the corona of the dome with 
jets of gas cannot be continued at less expense 
than 17. per hour. 

4. It is calculated that in order to adapt the 
organ to the twofold use of the daily worship in 
the choir, and the special services under the dome, 
an additional outlay of at least 1,000/. is needed, 
for which a separate subscription has been com- 
menced. 

5. Other particulars which deserve attention 
are the erection of a more suitable lectern and 
reading-desk, the supply of thick heavy curtains 
at north, south, and west doors, to keep out 
draughts of wind from these quarters, and the 
completion of the screens, which at present are 
in only a temporary and unfinished state. 

When some time ago we noted the preparations 
for the services, we said the pulpit was at the 
east end of the nave. It was then only in course 
of construction ; and it may be well now to say that 
it is set up on the south side of the area covered 
by the dome. Let us add that all the arrange- 
ments have been made under the able direction of 
Mr. Penrose, architect, and have given great satis- 
faction. 








THE “BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 


Turnpike-road.—The appointment by, Act of 
Parliament of trustees to manage a turnpixe-road 
which previously existed as a highway, does not 
take away the right to the soil of the turnpike- 
road from the owner of the land on the side of 
the road.—The Marquis of Salisbury v. Great 
Northern Railway Company. 

Railway Company.—A company having com- 
pulsory powers to take land necessary for the 
purposes of the railway, agreed with a person for 
the purchase of a right to take the surface-soil. 
Subsequently they preferred the fee-simple, and 
served notice that they would take it; but they 
were restrained by injunction from doing so, as 
the fee-simple was not necessary to the making 
and maintaining of the railway.—Zversfield v. 
Mid-Sussex Railway Company. 

Policy of Asswrance.—The Court of Appeal has 
held (reversing the judgment of the Queen’s 
Bench) that a policy the annual premium on which 
was made payable quarterly, is, in fact, an annual 
assurance, but with time given to pay the premium 
by four instalments instead of in one sum, and 
that the payment of this quarterly portion in 
advance is not a condition precedent.—Sheridan 
v. The Phenix Life Asswrance Company. 

Poor-rates.—The Court of Error has held that 
the Poor Law Commissioners have no power to 
make any rules or orders authorising the making 
of a poor-rate (in its nature retrospective) for the 
payment of past debts.— Waddington v. City of 
London Union. 








VENTILATION OF HOUSE DRAINS AND 
TRAPPING OF GULLIES. 


A REPORT to the Hackney District Board of 
Works, by Mr. James Lovegrove, surveyor of 
sewers, has been printed, from which we make 
the following extract :— 


“With proper appliances the gaseous currents 
in drains may be controlled and turned either 
into the sewer or above the houses, by means of 
the water discharged into the drain, and the va- 
riable temperature of its gaseous contents, as 
opposed to that of the atmosphere. To effect the 
object in view, I first fix at any point in the line 
of drain between the outlet and the first branch 
drain a double valved syphon trap, consisting of a 
nicely fitted valve which shall shut off the foul 
air from the sewer during all states of the atmos- 
phere, and behind this a syphon dip, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the escape of foul air through 
the upper part of the valve during the period of 
flow. Over this valve, and also forming a passage 
over the dip, is placed a tube and light air valve, 
which, on the slightest pressure from within the 
drains, shall open and discharge air only into the 
sewer ; then, at the several inlets, are fixed valves 
to work freely, with syphons behind them, so as 
to act entirely independent of water, the syphon 
being required only during the period of flow: 
lastly, near to the extremity of the drain, is 
placed a light air valve, which opens on the 
slightest pressure from without, and supplies fresh 
airinto thedrain. The action of a drain thus con- 
structed would be as follows :—Every time water 
is discharged into the drain a bulk of air, nearly 
equal to the quantity of water so discharged, 





would be expelled through the light air valve at 


the outlet into the sewer, and, as the water flows 
into the sewer, it would be followed by an equal 
bulk of fresh air passing through the light air 
valve at the extremity of the drain: a similar ac- 
tion would also be obtained by the variation of 
temperature. Now, by comparing the action of 
the two modes herein described, we see the one is 
directly the reverse of the other: the effect of the 
first is the nearly constant discharge of foul air 
into the houses, and the second the constant 
supply of fresh air through the drain into the 
sewer. By applying the same principles proposed 
for house drains to gullies, it is not possible for the 
foul air to escape, and they are made to supply 
fresh air into the sewers.” 

Mr. Lovegroves’s report is accompanied by dia- 
grams of his mode of ventilation and of trapping. 
He recommends that the foul air should be allowed 
to escape only at the top of ventilating shafts, 
removed as far as possible from breathing point. 








PRIZES AWARDED BY THE COMMITTEE 
OF ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Ar the meeting on Wednesday, Mr. A. B. Hope 
stated that the premium of 5/. offered by the 
Ecclesiological Society for a coloured panel had 
been awarded to Mr. A. O. P. Harrison. One of 
the panels showing considerable ability (mentioned 
by us as the most harmonious, though less clever 
than one,—the specimen rewarded), had been 
tampered with, Mr. Hope said, by being cut away 
to give greater relief, which would have prevented 
the committee from awarding a prize to it, even if 
it had been the best. The specimens submitted in 
competition for the prizes offered for wood-carving, 
and for drawings from casts in the Museum, were 
not considered up to the mark; but a modified 
premium of three guineas was awarded to Mr. 
John Chapman, for panels, and Mr, Edmund 
Edgar Kirby, for drawings. The prize for mo- 
delling was awarded to Mr. Doel. 


BOARDS OF HEALTH.—LAYING OUT 
LAND. 


A Few weeks since, a tabular statement of the 
“‘ resident engineers’ ” salaries was half promised : 
add, if you please, “capabilities.” You can a 
tale unfold,—so can I, having had twenty-five 
years’ continued practice. An adventure amongst 
drainage errors occurred at Fleetwood, where a 
linen-draper was engaged at two guineas per week 
to conduct the laying down and the completion of 
the town’s drainage. Two-thirds in length of the 
work were laid, when it was discov that the 
pipes were all laid at a parallel distance from the 
surface by means of a 4-feet staff, in one instance 
having a reverse fall of 10 inches in 18 yards. 
The whole was taken up at no trifling cost, and 
relaid. 

By comparing Messrs. C. Knight and Co.’s 
Board of Health Almanacks for 1858 and 1859, it 
will be seen that 13 per cent. of the “resident 
engineers” are changed: how filled up, goodness 
knows (Mr. A. L. Dickens can vouch for strange 
proceedings, and more strange condition of some 
public works), Rugby and Accrington have ap- 
pointed their collectors “ resident engineers,” and, 
may be, others likewise. When a vacancy lately 
occurred at Rochdale, six were selected from 
thirty-six to go to ballot. Four of the six were 
from a surveyor’s office in one of the principal sea- 
ports in Lancashire. The higher the douceur from 
assistant to a certain officer, the higher the testi- 
monial with the borough arms upon the face of it! 
So one of them informed me. Strange doings, Mr. 
Builder !—no doubt you know enough. 

We want correct formule for the flow of sewage, 
not water. 

I have used Etelevein’s and Leslie’s of late. As 
toa sewer I am at present running according to said 
formule, a 15-inch cir. 1 in 17 fall, will drain 
16°37 acres, the area to be drained being 10°30 
acres. Mr. Roe’s table shows that a 15-inch cir. 
falling 1 in 60, will drain 10 acres—capacity 
ae direct as the quantity and inversely at the 

all, 

An article probably would not be out of place 
upon the necessity of laying out building plots in 
such manner that sanitary works might be effected 
in a proper way, and at a cheap cost. In my 
district I have to contend with building plots 
on lease, 30, 40, and even 50 yards back, for 
common cottages, bounded on two sides with say 
12 and 14 yard streets, which plots are built up 
on the two fronts, leaving a 4-feet opening in one 
corner, through which all filth, ashes, &c. have to 
be conveyed for some 40 yards, placed on the sur- 
face of the street till carted off; whereas a build- 














ing plot of 36 or 44 yards wide, having a 
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five yards’ acconmnodation street through from 
cross street to cross street along the centre, con- 
taining the sewer and dust-hole openings, is what 
ought to be. I presume estate capers a their 
surveyors ought to see the necessity of changing 
such totally absurd and almost cruel methods of 
laying out land, thereby preventing close courts, 
heaps of filth and offensive buildings, improved 
drying-ground, large yards in every conceivable 
shape, the house drains having to be collected and 
brought through the 4-feet passage, or under a 
dwelling. A Town SURVEYOR. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS OF 
IRELAND. 

One of the usual monthly meetings of this in- 
stitution occurred on last Tuesday evening, Mr. 
M. B. Mullins, President, taking the chair. 

The secretary, in the absence of the author, 
Mr. John W. Kelly, of Ennis, read the paper for 
the evening, the subject being, “The Causes of 
Failure of Bridges on Mountain Rivers,” com- 
mencing with an allusion to the importance of the 
subject, arising from the frequency with which 
such failures are heard of, and the mconvenience 
and expenditure they occasion; and after a refer- 
ence to the wide-spread damage in this respect 
which had been caused in the mountainous parts 
of the counties of Kerry, Mayo, &c. by the floods 
which occurred in September last, the paper pro- 
ceeded to set forth a principle in connection with 
bridge structures, which, simple though itwas, in 
the opinion of the author, was sufficient in many 
cases to prevent such casualties—this principle 
being, that the channel, or waterway, for some 
short distance above, through, and below the 
bridge, should be of equal discharging capacity, 
and that the channel below should on no account 
be of greatar waterway or discharging capacity 
than the arch or arches of the bridge. To the 
great head of water above, and sudden fall through 
or at the down-stream face of the bridge the 
damage was attributable; and the object to be 
attained should be to convey the floods through 
and for some distance below the bridge in acom- 
paratively moderate incline and velocity, which 
Mr. Kelly submitted would be done by regulating 
the discharging power of the channel, &c. in the 
manner he recommended. 





NOTES FROM IRELAND. 


THE Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway is so far 
completed as to admit of its being opened for 
public traffic on the Ist of February, after the 
Government inspector shall have gone over it. 

The Council Chamber in the City-hall, Dublin, 
is to be acoustically improved at a cost of 2002. ; 
and a premium of 20/. (at a rate of 10 percent. 
on the outlay) is proposed to be given for the best 
plan, The adjudicators are to be the -ex-Lord 
Mayors of Dublin since 1850. This arrangement 
was proposed as an amendment to the original in- 
tention of leaving it to the decision of No. 1 com- 
mittee, on which are some practical and expe- 
rienced men, and its prudence appears somewhat 
questionable, as the attainment of the object in 
view may not now prove an easy matter. 

Turkish baths are being introduced into Ire- 
land, at Bray, county Wicklow, after a plan 
originally suggested by Mr. Barter, of Cork. 

A monument is about to be erected in St. 
Nicholas Church, Dundalk, in honour of Burns’s 
eldest sister, Mrs. Gail. 

The gas companies in Dublin have reduced their 
price to 4s, 9d. per 1,000 cubic feet. An opposition 
company, entitled “The Independent Gas Con- 
sumers’ Company,” has been started, and the 
requisite buildings are being commenced. It pro- 
fesses to supply better gas at 3s. 6d. per 1,000 
cubic feet, free from meter rent, and thereby save 
the consumers 50,000/. per annum. Mr. Flintoff 
is the promoter and secretary. 

__ In addition to the improvements recently made 
in Belfast, we have to record the erection of a 
block of buildings in Donegal-street, for Messrs. 
— Johnson and Son, an eminent mercantile 


A new station for the Ulster Railway Company 
has been erected at Killylea, in county Armagh. 
It ts of brickwork, with some novel architectural 
features, and in length about 50 feet. 

It is proposed to erect a new Roman Catholic 
Church at Crossmolyon, according to plans fur- 
nished by Mr. Canning, of Ballina. The design 
8 a cruciform plan, with nave, transepts, 
cel, sacristy, tower and spire at west 
an open timber roof, stained and var- 
; the total dimensions are about 110 


Gv 


i ;and 
by 80 feet. 
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character; material, rubble limestone, with 
chiselled dressings. Expenditure, including tower 
and spire, about 2,000/. 

Some works are bemg executed at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, a portion ‘of which is in a very 
tottering condition. 

The new and small church recently erected at 
Attea, county Limerick, by the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Goold, has been opened. It has nave, 
vestry, porch, belfry on west gable, traceried win- 
dows, open-stained roof and benches, and a triple 
stained-glass window in the east gable. The in- 
terior (we believe) does not exceed 30 feet in 
length; and the cost of erection was about 6007. 
Mr. W, Fogerty, architect. 

The church of St. James, at Dublin, ts to be 
rebuilt according to designs by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners’ architect; and the interior of 
Rathconnell Church, county Westmeath, is to be 
newly fitted and furnished. 

. A branch line from Shautonagh to Cootehill, is 
about to be constructed; and contracts are in- 
vited by the Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway 
Company. The Limerick and Castleconnell Rail- 
way Company propose to proceed with the for- 
mation of the line from Castleconnell to Killaloe. 

A new chapel school is to be built:at Newbridge 
Barracks, county Kildare, stated to be one of the 
finest and best arranged barracks in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Moore testimonial, at Dublin, is now being 
removedin tote : the pedestal is to be erected after 
& more appropriate and ornamental design, and 
the statue remodelled (as the local journals have 
it) “not being in accordance with the views of 
the sculptor.” 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Poplar.—The new Baptist Chapel and Sunday 
Schools, erected in Manor-street, have been 
opened. The chapel will accommodate 400 per- 
sons, without galleries. It is inthe Pointed style, 
with open timber hammer-beam roof, 45 feet span, 
stained and varnished. Theschools are under the 
chapel, and will accommodate about 200 children. 
The vestries are in the rear of the schools. The 
cost is about 1,2007. Messrs. Morris and Son were 
the architects, and Mr. J. Salt, the builder. 

Deptford.—A new Baptist Chapel and schools ' 
are proposed to be erected at the junction of the 
Old and New roads, opposite the toll-gate. The 
style to be Pointed, of white Suffolk brick, with 
malm-brick buttresses, and coloured-brick arches 
and string courses. Messrs. Morris and Son, of 
Poplar, are the architects. 

Winston.—The church here, which for years has 
been in a most dilapidated state, has undergone a 
substantial restoration, internally and externally, 
and was reopened for Divine service on the 17th 
December last. For the attainment of this 
desirable object, it is gratifying to report that 
the landed proprietors and ratepayers readily and 
liberally responded. The builder employed was 
Mr. Francis Betts, of Stourmarket. 

Diss.—On the 6th inst. the parish church of 
Mellis was opened for Divine service, after having 
been closed for more than twelve months, in con- 
sequence of the dangerous state of the roof, and 
the repairs which had become necessary. The 
church consists of a south porch, a nave, chancel, 
and vestry: the tower has long fallen, and the 
east end is unsightly from having been rebuilt by 
a former incumbent with red brick. The nave 
windows have been thoroughly cleaned, the 
stonework made good, the glass renewed, the 
walls scaled and stuccoed, and the floor re- 
paved. In the interior the font has been re- 
worked ; the screen, whick some former church- 
warden had removed and mutilated, restored and 
replaced under the chancel arch ; the door arches 
cleaned and repaired, and new oak doors, with 
appropriate hinges, handles, and locks, fitted to 
them. The whole interior fittings have been 
removed, the old oak benches reworked, and the 
area fitted up with oak benches, having carved 
poppy-heads corresponding with the old ones ; and 
a new oak pulpit and reading-desk. The roof of 
the nave has been restored with English oak, 
according to its original design, and covered 
externally with Westmoreland slate. The chancel 
and its appendant vestry also have been restored, 
an east window being inserted in the place of the | 
old nondescript brick multioned one, the walls 
restuceoed, the unsightly pews cleared out, and 
the space filled up with oak benches. The 
porch has been partially restored. All the works 
have been carried out in. accordance with the plans 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Johnson, of ' 

St. Edmur d’s, architect, by Messrs. Godbolt, 





The style is Gothic, but of plain 


Bury 
of Brockdish, builders; the stonework being 


executed by Mr. William Vine, of Diss, stone- 
mason. The cost already incurred is considerable : 
the ratepayers have been at the expense of restor- 
ing the roof; and a fund has been raised by the 
rector to defray the remainder of the outlay. 

Buckingham.—Addington church has been re-« 
stored and reopened. All but the ancient tower 
has been rebuilt, by Mr. Tibbits, of Buckingham. 
The body of the building is of freestone, sur- 
mounted with crosses; Ancaster stone being used 
for all the dressings: all the seats are open, and 
of oak, unvarnished ; the pulpit being of the like 
material, and carved. The interior of the roof is 
of oak carved work and tracery, whilst the corbels 
are carved in various devices of flowers; and the 
flooring is laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles, 
variously decorated. The font is of Mansfield 
stone, the lid surmounted with wrought ironwork 
of artistic design. The altar-piece consists of 
alabaster, inlaid with Italian variegated marble ; 
whilst all the windows are of stained glass, into 
which is inserted scriptural pieces in like material, 
which have been gathered from various parts of 
the Continent by Mr. Hubbard; but the chancel 
window remains to be completed, the present being: 
but a temporary substitute. 





ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 
QUANTITIES AND TENDERS. 


Srtr,—I beg to enclose you instructions to com- 
petitors, received for Codnor Schools, Derbyshire, 
by which you will see that, besides endeavouring 
to obtain 2} per cent. as a builder’s surveyor in 
making out tenders (for the whole of them, no 
doubt, if required),* a charge of 24 per cent. is 
made for quantities, and 10/. for a copy of the 
drawings. Supposing an outlay of 1,000/. for ex- 
ample, the per-centage will be rather high, accord- 
ing to the above scale of professional charges. We 
will suppose six competitors, when we shall have 
it thus :-— 


Usual charge for drawings, specifications, we 
50 





superintendence, at 5 percent ......... eevee 0 0 
Quantities, at 23 per cent... .....0 ceweeecseoes 25 0 0 
Farnishing drawings .........2..sessereweeee 10 0 0 
Making up tender for successful competitor, 

At 2A per cent. ......ccceccvcccsecccvecseos 0 ¢ 
Do. for say five unsuccessful do. at 158. ...... 315 0 
Six forms of tender, at 5s. ....... We Nene 110 0 

#115 5 0 


being nearly 12 per cent. upon the outlay, the 
whole of which must, in one form or another, be 
drained from the pockets of the proprietor. Do 
pray, Mr. Editor, justify the honour of our pro- 
fession by speaking out plainly against such ways 
of money getting. Aw ARCHITECT. 

*,* We insert this letter because the papers 
sent up seem to justify the writer’s statement, but 
we are disposed to hope that what would appear to 
be set forth in the “Specification,” and in the 
“Instructions to Competitors,” is mot what is 
really intended.—Ep. 








COMPETITIONS. 

Hanley Cemetery.—The first premium for 
buildings has been awarded to Messrs. Ward and 
Son, architects, Hanley; the second, to Messrs. 
Bellamy and Hardy, architects, Limcoln. The 
first for laying out grounds, to Messrs. Bellamy 
and Hardy ; the second, to “ Hortus,” Coventry. 
Middlewich Cemetery.—The premium for build- 
ings has been awarded to Messrs. Bellamy and 
Hardy. 





PROPOSED COMPLETION OF THE 
CENTRAL TOWER OF BAYEUX 
CATHEDRAL. : 


WE have received from Normandy an announce- 
ment, which may be seen at our office, that the 
French Society of Archeology desire to obtain 
designs in competition for the termination of the 
central tower of Bayeux Cathedral. The designs 
are to be sent to M. Gaugain, 3, Rue de la Marine, 
Caen, before the 15th of March next. Medals of 
gold, silver, and bronze, are offered for selected 
designs, but nothing is said as to carrying out the 
design. A wood-cut on the programme, repre« 


* « Every information required upon any one query 
will be given, upon application to the architect, who also 
is willing to prepare your tender for these works, at the 
followmg charges, viz. 15s. if not successful, and 24 per 
cent. upon the amount of your tender if it be accepted.” | 
+ We see that the tenders for the schools with teachers 
residence, were opened on the 3rd instant, and were 
found to be as follow:— Lilly and Smith, Measham, 
1,089/. 9s. 34. ; Gun, London, 949/. 10s.; Pickard, 910/. 9s. ; 
Morris, Long Eaton, 897/. 10s.; Thompson, Derby, 882l. 5 
Wright, Loscoe, 865/. 17s. .; Palmer, Lowdham, 
8657. 10s.; Moore, Derby, 859/.; W. Bridgart, 








(accepted), 8507. 
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senting the tower as “primitively” terminated (?), | 


shows am Italian cupela and. lantern. en top of the | to builders. 


now existing octagom Gothic lanterm. The in- | 
structions melude the i announcement, — 
«<The Society leave competitors entire liberty in 





THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES. 
Srr,—In the few lines with which you preface. the 

notice of my leeture-in your Journal for last week, there 

is an error for which I am responsible, as I observe that 


you have merely, copied a phrase in my private note to | 


If. 
7 OWhen I wrote that‘note I was fally under the impres- 


sion that the nominal “registration fee” of sixpence for 
each course of lectures, which each working man pays, 
went directly tothe Government. [| find, however, that 
this is not, and never has been the case. — 

Originally, the sum in question, which amounts. to 


about 15/. for each course, was wholly consumed in pay- grad 


ing the attendants, who were of course detained beyond 
their regular hours on the evenings of their lectures, and 
in advertising the courses. 

More recently, however, the Government has under- 
taken to meet both these expenses, and consequently the 
registration fees are paid in to the general account of the 
professors, and are only subject to the deduction which 
the Government makes from all fees. 

The result is, that at present each of us receives about 
51. 10s. per annum as his share of the profits upon the 
working men’s lectures. ; 

I may, perhaps, be excused for having forgotten this 
addition to my income, and for saying that we derived no 
profit, direct. or indirect, from the lectures. 

My motive in mentioning the matter at all was simply 
that you, as editor of the Builder, might understand that 
I could not possibly have any unworthy motive in asking 
you to spread more widely a knowledge of the existence 
of these lectures. It really did not occur'to me that you 
would publish the information. 

I have troubled you with this long explanation about a 
small matter, partly because it is desirable to. set all mis- 
takes right, but more particularly because some of the 
working men, struck by the statement to which I have 
referred, have proposed to meet and present. us. with a 
testimonial, in compensation of what seems to them an 
injustice. 

Although the circumstance that such a design has been 
in contemplation is necessarily very gratifying to my 
colleagues and myself, I trust I need hardly say that we 
earnestly deprecate the carrying it into execution. The 
delivery of the lectures is simply a part of our duty, and 
we neither seek nor could possibly accept any reward 
beyond that good will and respect of our audiences with. 
which we have hitherto always met. 

THOMAS H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural History. 


Pooks Receihed. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Hanp-SHapows to be thrown upon the Wall,” 
by Henry Bursill (published by Griffith and 
Farran, St. Paul’s-churchyard), is the title of an 
amusing little book, the intention of which 
it explains. We all know the rabbit on the 
wall, formed with the fingers before a light, and 
Mr. Bursill now shows how a goose, a deer, a 
black man’s head, a tortoise, a pig, and half a 
‘dozen other mdividuals, may be produced in like 
manner. The position of the fingers is drawn 
with care, and the result, irrespective of the fun 
to be got out. of the transference to the wall, is a 
series of amusing and artistic prints.——The 
Edinburgh contains a well-written eulogy of the 
present condition of the library of the British 
Museum, which is fast becoming, even if not so 
now, the first in the world; and an elaborate 
paper on those marvellous storehouses of antiquity, 
not yet properly examined, the Roman catacombs. 
It has been asserted that there are sixty different 
catacombs on different sides of Rome. Part of 
one has been measured, and if this be a fair 
specimen of the rest (it is smaller than some), 
there are im the whole together 900 miles of 
streets of the dead, and, according to one calcu- 
lation, 7,000,000 of graves. Deceits practised by 
men belonging to the Romish Church have 
thrown doubt upon whatever has been found here. 
It is much te be desired that the early Christian 
memorials in these catacombs should be brought 
= 2 a true standard of accurate research. The 
cost. of a joint commission of proper ersons, 
deputed and paid by the Christian yt 
of the world, would be money well spent.—— 
“The Topography and Climate of Apsley Guise, 
in reference to their Influence upon Health and 
Disease, as compared with celebrated English and 
Foreign Localities. By James Williams, M.D. with 
Remarks on the Hygienie Treatment of Consump- 
tion,” &c. (Richards, Great Queen-street) gives an 
account of what must be a very healthy locality, 
if that which is said as to the average mortality 
(17 per'1,000) be correet ; but the pamphlet bears 
too much the aspect of a medical man seeking to 
attract patients to the district in which he prac- 
tises. Nevertheless the purpose appears. to be a 
fair enough one, to draw the attention of consump- 
tive and other invalids to a locality (in Bedford- 
shire) from a residence in which they may gain 








houses here is said to offer a good opportunity 


Miscellanen. 

Art Ustoxs or Lonpox.—We would draw 
attention to the advertisement of this im 
institution in our present number, and will find 
an early opportunity to speak of the fine print, 
‘worth double the subscription, which each mem-~- 
ber will receive, irrespective of prizes. 

CuurcH ARCHITECTURE: LECTURE AT HarzE- 
| woop.— The Hon. and Rev. James Lascelles, 
lveetor of Goldsbro’, has given a lecture to the 
‘maembers of the Harewood Literary and Scientific 
Institution, “On Architecture as exemplified in 
‘our Parish Churches.” The leeturer traced the 
ual rise of architecture in this country, ex- 
plaining the Roman, Saxcn, Norman, and suc- 
‘cessive grades of the Gothic style, and pointed 
out the distinctive features of each. Certain 
simple rules were laid down respecting the pillar, 
capital, arch, and window, which would enable 
most persons to arrive at something like a correct 
idea of any old church. It was a very instructive 
lecture, says the Leeds Intelligencer, and was 
listened to and appreciated by a numerous 
audience. 

BaRRACKS AND CamMPs.—General improvements 
are to be effected at St. Mary’s Barracks, Chat- 
ham, in order to promote the comfort of the m- 
valid troops by whom these barracks are almost 
exclusively occupied. It is evident to all who 
visit Aldershott at this season of the year, says 
the Hampshire Independent, that it is high time 
the Board of Health had commenced operations. 
Drainage there is none. The streets, if they may 
be so called, are one vast “midden hole.” Pedes- 
trians have, in some places, to flounder through 
6, 8, and 10 inches deep of a composition which 
would defy description ; in addition to which, in 
dark nights, unless you keep the middle of the mud 
(we cannot call it road), you are in danger of life 
or limb by falling into some of the numerous pit- 
falls. People it seems have received injuries, and 
in one case a soldier was killed near this spot.—— 
Tenders for the erection, at the Winchester garri- 
son, of barracks for married soldiers, as well as a 
laundry, will be received at Pall-mall, on the 24th. 
The new buildings will be placed partly on a piece 
of land abutting on St. James’s-lane. They will 
be commeneed in the spring. From a paper on 
the sanitary statistics of India, in the Times, it 
appears that the annual rate of mortality in hos- 
pital, from all causes, among the men of” her 
Majesty's and the Company’s European forces, 
amounts to 63 to 1,000. This is a dark picture, for 
in Liverpool, England’s most unhealthy eity, the 
mortality is ondy 33 in 1,000. From statements 
adduced by Sir A. Tulloch, it further appears that 
the annual rates of mortality in and out of hospi- 
tal to the effective strength of Queen’s troops in 
India were 59 per 1,000 for Madras, 61 for Bom- 
bay, and 75 for Bengal, or a mean mortality of 
65: per 1,000 for the three Presidencies. The mor- 
tality of the officers contrasts singularly and 
favourably with the above, for the average deaths 
of officers serving with European corps in Bengal, 
for the eight years ending 1854, were at the rate 
of only 21 per 1,000. Comparing the military 
and civil services, we find that the present mor- 
tality of Bengal civilians is only 18 per 1,000. 

AuTHoRS OF THE AGE.— Our readers will 
thank us for drawing their special attention to 
the fact that Mr, S. C. Hall, F.S.A. will give his 
two lectures on “ Great Men and Women of the 
Epoch,” of which we have already. spoken, at 
Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, the first 
on Friday, the 28th instant, and the last on 
Friday, the 4th proximo, at eight. o’elock, p.m. 
The first will refer to Hannah More, Scott, Rogers, 
Crabbe, Moore, Miss Landon (L. E. L.), Sydney 
Smith, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and others. Surely, 
if the Londoners flock in thousands to a self-desig- 
nated humbug, to hear him tell how he takes in 
the publie, they will not fail to go to an honest 
literary man of note, and hear his discriminating 
and interesting account of kindred spirits with 
whom he has associated. 

Proposrp EXTENSION: OF THE LIVERPOOL 
Docxs.—The new Liverpool Dock Board resolved, 
at a special meeting on Saturday, to apply to 
Parliament for powers. to borrow 300,0002. for the 
purpose of improving and extending the Liverpool 
Docks. There was a lengthy discussion, and the 
proposition was carried by 15 to6. The chairman 
stated, as an evidence of the satisfactory condition 
of the estate, that the receipts of the Board for 
1858 had exceeded those of 1857 by 5000. though 

















much benefit as well asthe doctor. The want of 





viously been experienced. 


Watzre Surrty to Laxcastee Lewaric 
AsYLUM.—An instructive report on the past and 
present water su of Lancaster Lunatie Asyium, 
by the architect, Mr. Edmund Sharpe, has been 
made to:the visiting justievs, and printed. Works 
have been lately done at a cost of 206%. odds, for 
the complete supply of the immates. The quen- 
Ce a ae ee 
30,000 gallons, at 3$d. per 1,000 gallons. 

water has been by Dr. Angus Smith, 
and deelared to be satisfactory. In the former 
supply, the pipes (2} inch) delivered thirty-two 
gallons a minute; but in a few years only de- 
livered twenty gallons, and it was found that this 
arose from oxidation. The pipes were taken up, 
exposed to heat, and brushed interiorly with a 
metallic brush, when the corrosion was removed, 
and the pipes were found to be little the worse. 
Mr. Sharpe advises that when new pipes are laid, 
as from the purity of the water and the conse- 
quent corrosion they urust eventually be, the in- 
terior should be lined or lacquered with asphalte. 


THe Worcester Scnoon or Art.—At the 
‘seventh annual meeting of the Worcester School 
of Art, it was stated that 283 students had re- 
ceived instruction during the past year, being less 
by thirteen than the previous year. This decrease 
had taken place in the morning classes, and not 
in the artisan elasses, a greater number of whom 
now attend the school than at any former period ; 
the average monthly evening attendance during 
the past year being 142. In addition to the in- 
struction given in the school, elementary draw- 
ing is taught by a master ftom this school in 
four of the public schools in the town. The 
Railway School, in which drawing is now taught 
by its master, is also in connection with the 
central school, so that 560 children have now in-« 
structionin drawing. 

CHELMSFORD WATER-SUPPLY. — The surveyor 
to the Chelmsford Board of Health (Mr. Cham- 
cellor), in a report to the Board, says,—* The town. 
of Chelmsford, with the suburbs included in the 
water district, includes at the present time above 
1,600 houses, with probably an average population 
of five persons per house, giving a total of 8,000 
inhabitants: of these about 1,200 houses, repre- 
senting a population of 6,000 persons, are conm- 
nected with thewater mains of the Board of Health. 
From a series of experiments and caleulations I 
have made, I find that at. six o’clock in the mern- 
ing, the time we commence pumping at the water- 
works, there are about 44,000 gallons of water in 
the deep well and the tunnels connected therewith, 
which quantity has accumulated in the eleven 
previous hours. With our new pumps, we empty 
the well and tunnels in five hours ; but, as 
that time the water is still flowing from the bore 
pipes at the rate of 60 gallons per minute, the total 
quantity pumped out inthe five hours isabout 62,000 
gallons, During the remaining eight hours of the 
day we slacken the speed of the engine, or stop alto- 
gether for a short. period, to allow the water to 
accumulate, and assuming that the bore pipes yield 
during this period at the average rate of 70 gallons 
per minute, a further quantity of about. 33,000 
gallons is forced into the town, making a total 
quantity of 95,000 gallons pumped up during the 
thirteen hours, from six o’clock in the i ; 
till seven in the evening. From this statement it 
will be seen that 6,000 persoms are at present 
consuming 95,000 gallons ss day, or about 15 
gallons per head: if all the houses were attached 
to the mains, the average for each person would 
be redueed to about 12 gallons per ” The 
surveyor recommends an increase of the supply, 
and points attention to various sources, and parti- 
cularly to an artificial lake or reservoir, with 
springs, called the Railway Lake. One object in 
view is to give a constant supply at high pressure. 
At present an interval occurs every day, between 
4,and 10 p.m. when there would actually be no 
water wherewith to extinguish any fire that might 
oceur,—at least till a messenger was sent to Long 
Stumps, a distance of a mile and a half. An 
electric telegraph would be desirable under such 
circumstances; but a constant water supply would 
be infinitely better. 
GRACKCHURCH-STREET.—Being a weekly reader 
of your valuable journal, allow me to claim a short 
space to advocate some alteration to improve the 
thoroughfare of Gracechurch-street, which is still 
very much erowded by a very heavy traffic: my 
suggestion is simply to pull down and set back 
several of the fronts of the houses om each side, to 
form a stand for the omnibuses: the expense to be 
defrayed by an annual charge upom each of the 
ietors, in the whole to the yearly value 


the returns in 1857 were greater than had pre-| of the outlay made by the City in the extension. 
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Sronrayzovus ComBustion.—A remarkable in- 
stance of spontaneous combustion has taken place 
at the works of the Chartered Gas Company, 
Brick-lane, St. Luke’s, by which several hundred 
tons of coals will be greatly depreciated in value, 
if not rendered comparatively worthless. It 
appears that the company have always an enor- 
mous stock of coals on hand, and to preclude any 
accident these are kept under cover, in fireproof 
sheds. It is, however, supposed that a quantity 
of wet coal had been stowed unobserved amongst 
the dry, which has caused the latter to heat, re- 
sulting in the ignition of the enormous mass, 
which, although it has not burst into flame, is 
smouldering away internally. It is stated that 
the loss occasioned by the combustion will exceed 
1,000/. 

PROGRESS OF THE VICTORIA STATION AND PiM- 
t1co Rainway Worxs.—At the first ordinary meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Company for estab- 
lishing the Victoria line through Pimlico, the engi- 


neer’s report was read, of which the following is | © 


an abstract: The contractor, Mr. Kelk, lost no 
time in building offices, ordering and procuring 
timber, erecting staging, travellers, crabs, cranes, 
pile engines, ke. From the magnitude of the 
bridge across the Thames, all exertions have 
hitherto been principally directed to that struc- 
ture, and already considerable progress has been 
made, The coffer dams for the abutments and 
piers are being rapidly erected, and nearly 40,000 
cubic feet of timber have already been driven for 
that purpose by two steam pile engines and eight 
smaller ones. The sites of all the piers have been 
dredged down to the clay by steam dredgers. The 
delivery of stone has become a regular work, and 
nearly 10,000 cubic feet are now on the ground, 
being dressed in sheds erected for the purpose. 
The foundations have been put in for the abut- 
ment on the north side of the embankment-road 
leading to Chelsea Suspension Bridge, and in a 
short time they will be brought up to the surface 
of the ground. I see no reason whatever to doubt 
that the time named in Mr. Kelk’s contract (June 
1860) will be observed. The hotel which the 
Company were to erect is in abeyance on account 
of the probability that all available space will be 
required for the station, and it is even contem- 
plated that in consequence of the junction through 
the west of London with the Great Western and 
other north-side lines and other requirements, the 
bridge itself may require to be widened. 

THe Powers oF VESTRIES: THREATENING TO 
DEMOLISH.—A case came on in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court last week—Clarke v. Paddington 
Vestry—in which the plaintiff presented a bill 
praying that the defendants might be restrained 
by injunction from demolishing, destroying, alter- 
ing, or injuring twelve houses erected by plaintiff 
in Spencer-street, Paddington, or any of the 
drains connected therewith, or from preventing 
the completion of said houses, &c. The plaintiff had 
formed three streets— Delamere-terrace, Ciren- 
cester-street, and Spencer-street,— and imagining 
that he was bound to form a sewer, he did so, but 
afterwards called upon the defendants to construct 
a continuation of the same to Spencer-street, 
which the defendants, by their vestry-clerk, re- 
fused to do, ordering him to complete the sewer, 
threatening their power to demolish the plaintiff’s 
buildings, and forbidding him to go on with them. 
The defendants, however, had now discovered 
that they had no such powers to compel plaintiff 
to form the connection between the sewers. The 
Vice-Chancellor, in giving his decision, said it was 
a serious mistake for a vestry, armed with enor- 
mous powers to demolish buildings, that they 
should proceed in such a way, without being sure 
of the grounds on which they acted. As the 
plaintiff is successful, added the judge, I must 
direct that the defendants do pay his costs; but | 
I cannot help adverting to the circumstance that 
the plaintiff is himself a parishioner of the parish 


Lzamineton SukvrerorsHip.—There were 
ay yom candidates for the above, from whom, 
at the meeting of the local Board of Health, held 
on the 18th instant, Mr. Anthony Morgan, C.E. 
was elected. 

REPEAL OF THE PapER Dury.—One hundred 
members of Parliament have now identified them- 
selves with the Newspaper and Periodical Press 
Association for obtaining the repeal of the paper 
duties.. This amount of strength, organised with- 
out fuss or noise, and in the course of a few weeks, 
speaks well for the cause. Nothing succeeds like 
success, says the French proverb. Now, an agita- 
tion that starts with 100 vice-presidents, each 
writing M.P. behind his name, must be held to 
have commenced its career with a very remark- 
able success. The rest will follow. Arrangements 
are in progress for a deputation to the Govern- 
ment,—and it will include leading men connected 
with the press of Scotland and Ireland, as well as 
of England.— Atheneum. 

LocoMorivEs IN STREETS.—A correspondent of 
one of the morning journals calls attention to the 
fact that a railway traverses the whole length of 
the city of Genoa, through one of its finest streets. 
He says :—“ The portion of the public way devoted 
to the railway is simply divided off by a plain iron 
railing, coming to the height of a middle-sized 
person’s waist. The trains pass to and fro at 
short intervals, not only by day, but also after 
dark, without causing any alarm to the horses or 
danger to foot passengers, although the whistle of 
the locomotive is as loud and shrill, the steam 
clouds as abundant, and by night the sparks and 

flames from the furnace as formidable as elsewhere- 
At the endless crossings a chain is quickly hooked 
on as the train passes, and as quickly allowed to 
fall again, without, apparently, taxing in any 
degree the patience of the crowd; and certainly 

the stoppage is neither so long, nor so vexatious, 

nor so dangerous as at the two crossings at the 
extremities of St. Paul’s-churchyard, or at the 
bottom of Ludgate-hill. The Genoa Railway does 
not take passengers: it is reserved for the con- 

veyance of heavy merchandise from one part of 
the port to the other.” 

Tue DisPUTES IN THE Gass TRADE.—It is to 
be regretted that these unfortunate disputes still 
continue in the Midland districts. The original 
cause of the differences has not been removed, 

although the operatives, at a recent meeting, made 
certain alterations in the rules by which their 
trade society is governed. The employers have 
not accepted the modified rules, because they con- 

sider that, in reality, no concession has been made 
by the workmen, and that, in fact, the particular 
rules are as arbitrary as they were previously. The 
employers are to hold another meeting, at which a 
final decision will probably be arrived at. Though 

at the present time the cutters have not ceased 
working, they will shortly be compelled to do so 
for want of material. Thus, a large body of men, 

who really are not involved in the disagreement, 

will be deprived of the means of earning their 

daily bread, and the result will be deplorable. 

There are now upwards of twenty manufactories 
in Birmingham and the district at a stand-still, 

and it is not unlikely that this number will now 
be considerably augmented. A new feature has 
arisen in the lock-out which will render it probably 
of long duration. The glass bottle-makers, who 
have a powerful society, have volunteered to assist 
the flint glass hands, and are commencing a 
regular contribution for this purpose. It seems 
that the cost to the society of the lock-out of the 
flint glass hands will be from 300/. to 400/. a week, 
as there will. be about 600 men out of work. 

THE LATE Mr. BELsHaw.—We are sorry to 
find that the widow and children of the late Mr. 
Belshaw are in want. Mr. White, of Richmond- 
street, St. George’s-road, who is exerting himself 
in their behalf, reminds the public that it was 
Thomas Belshaw who first originated and prac- 








of Paddington, and that the costs of this litiga- 
tion, which has been improperly caused by the | 
et, memes act of the defendants, who seem not | 
to know what their powers are, except that they | 
are determined to exercise to the utmost, when- 
ever they see an opportunity, the powers which 
the Legislature has conferred upon them, will be 
ae by a rate to be levied on the parish to 
which the plaintiff himself must contribute his pro- 
rtion, That isa great injustice, and one which 
hope the Legislature will provide the means of 
remedying. It cannot be consistent with justice 
that persons exercising public functions recklessly 
and by mistake should make the injured person 
bear his proportion of the costs in obtaining that 
very justice and seeking that remedy to which 
they compel him to resort in order to have his 





rights protected. 


tically carried out exhibitions of arts and manu- 
factures, first at Manchester, then at Liverpool, 
Derby, Sheffield, Macclesfield, Devonport, Hull, 
and other places; who successfully organised the 
First Great Industrial Exhibition at Bingley 
House, Birmingham; and was largely instrumental 
to the success of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
“Then followed the Exhibitions of Cork and 
Dublin, where his energy and talent so greatly 
contributed to their success. Lastly, the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham ;—whence he was appointed 
deputy storekeeper to the Army Works Corps; 
and it was whilst going out to the Crimea 
in charge of the 3rd division, with which he sailed 
in the Berwick transport, December 2nd, 1855, 
that he met with the fearful injury which, com- 
bined with anxiety, disappointments, and neglect, 
has caused his untimely death.” 


CoLovRED G1ass.—Allow me to suggest a very 
cheap and effective substitute for painted glass. 
It is gelatine, of which little lamps are now made 
for illumination, with capital effect.—W. H. 

MonvUMENTAL BrassEs.—On Tuesday evening 
the Rev. G. B. Miller, of Grimsby, delivered a 
lecture in the City Assembly-rooms, Lincoln, on 
“ Monumental Brasses.” Mr. Sheriff Smith occu- 
pied the chair. The walls of the room were hung 
with drawings, or rubbings from various monu- 
ments. 

Iron AND HARDWARE TRADES’ PENSION 
Socrety.—In the hope of aiding, we mention 
that the third ball in aid of the funds of the Iron, 
Hardware, and Metal Trades’ Pension Society, 
will take place at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. 
James’s, on Thursday, the 27th inst. 

CONVERSAZIONE AT WOLVERHAMPTON SCHOOL 
or Art.—A meeting of the donors and annual 
subscribers to this school has just been held. Mr. 
Wallis delivered an address, in which he called 
attention to the drawings on the walls, and ex- 
plained some proceedings in the Schools of art ; 
urged the necessity of a cultivation of the public 
taste as well as of that of the students, and ex- 
pressed a regret that the subscriptions to the 
Wolverhampton School had fallen off. Mr. Wallis 
concluded his address with some practical remarks 
on designs of articles in common use. The mayor 
and other gentlemen also addressed the meeting ; 
urging the necessity of giving better support to 
the school; but it unfortunately happens in such 
cases that it is precisely those who do not need 
much urging who are within earshot, while it is 
precisely those who do require it that stay away. 
Some better mode of reaching the delinquents is 
much wanted. 

A NEw SITE For THE Law Covrts.—The site 
of the Foundling Hospital, at the head of Guild- 
ford-street, is suggested by our correspondent, 
“M.T. W.” as a suitable one for a magnificent 
edifice, and he suggests that the new law courts 
could not be better placed than there, in the 
vicinity of those squares and streets where gentle- 
men connected with the law reside, as well as in 
the Inns of Court themselves, which also are at 
hand. The Foundling Hospital, in such a case, 
had better be removed out of town altogether. 
The site is certainly a noble one, but not the best 
as we think for the Law Courts. 

SupMaringE War-Enoine.—An American has 
visited England with the model of an extraordi- 
nary sub-marine boat, which, say the morning 
papers, possesses advantages far greater than 
those of the best diving-bell, and combines with 
these the agencies of the most terrible floating 
batteries. Sir Baldwin Walker has had inter- 
views with the patentee’s agent, and if the inven- 
tion should be found to answer, it is said that it 
will completely revolutionise naval and coast 
warfare, and that the defences of Cherbourg and 
Portsmouth would avail nothing against this 
submarine monster. It reminds us of the famous 
smuggler, Capt. Johnson, who proposed, by means 
of a submarine boat or vessel, to convey the first 
Napoleon from Elba back to France. Nothing 
great, however, was ever done with Capt. John- 
son’s invention. 

BIRMINGHAM AND Mrpianp Counties ART- 
Untoy.—The ballot of the Royal Birmingham and 
Midland Counties Art-Union took place last week 
at the rooms of the Society of Artists, New-street, 
Birmingham, the Mayor (Sir John Ratcliff) pre- 
siding. The report, which was read by Mr. Hallam, 
one of the honorary secretaries, stated that the 
committee had the satisfaction of informing the 
subscribers that the receipts on the present occa- 
sion were considerably larger than those of last 
year. The removal of the Society of Artists to the 
building which they now occupied would admit of 
the commencement of operations in future at an 
earlier period of the year. The total amount 
of subscriptions was 3427. 18s. From this sum 
327. 18s. had to be deducted for expenses, and 
3107. were consequently available for the ballot. 
The committee appropriated this in the following 
manner :—One prize of 50/.; one of 30/.; two of 
25/.; three of 20/.; three of 15/.; six of 10/.; and 
three of 5J. The prizes were distributed accord- 
ingly by ballot after the report had been adopted. 








TENDERS. 
For forms and benches, Exchange-hall, Stamford. Mr- 
Edward Browning, architect :— 


Oliver, London .....eseececess- 6270 0 0! 
Sands, ditto....cccccccccsccceee 135 0 
Warne, ditto..... bcs eouwevesbe ce 135 0 


Cogswell and Day, Peterborough 
Branston, Kibworth ........+0+ 
Littledike, Stamford .........+++ 
Hammer, London ..... ececcvees 
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For a public-house at Poplar. Mr. J. Harrison, archi- 

tect:— he 
Ring and Stanger.......+0+0+ ++ 1,060 
Hill and Son.......e.eeeseeeee 1,048 
Wm. Smith .....cceceeeeeeees 1,027 
Brake ...+-ccecccccecccesevese 955 
Pitsford ...s.cccccecevereccce 900 
GOOD ...eerccceccseceescecece 807 
Harrison. ....ceccececceesccces 793 
BOWOP cccccecascctocceccecese § 6978 


eooooooooo 
ooocoocoocooce 





rkshops for Messrs. Whickar and Blaise, St. 
Pte Phage som ier. Sydney Howell, architect. Quanti- 
ties supplied: — a ‘ 
Tyler ..cccceescreccceccercseees £030 
UES 2 cbc caensids venccocecccsee: Gee @ 
Greig ......--cececeserecececeee 587 10 
Bowley, Brothers ....+++s+eee-- 492 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. B.C. (accident in Cork was mentioned last week).—J. H. (asphalte 
could not be efficiently used for such a purpose : blocks of concrete 
have been so used. Consult an architect).—T. J. H.—J. M. Inspector 
of Works (we do not know. An advertisement in our columns would 
probably meet his eye).—W. H. (should obtain prospectus from the 
various societies). C. M.—J. R.—J. F. M.—W. M. (we should like to 
see the paper).—J. R. C.—J. G. 8.—S. J.—An Architect.—H. 8.— 
Dr. W. 

Erratum.—In the third column of p. 40, for ‘‘ the ‘skylight’ of 
which is broken by dormers,” read, the skyline. 

“<Books AND ADDRESSES.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses. 


te” NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, fc. should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. Ali other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Volume for 1858 is now ready, price One 
Guinea. 

A coloured Title-page may be obtained, gra- 
tuitously, on application at the Office. 

The volume will be bound (on being sent to the 
Office), for 3s. 6d.; or Covers for that purpose 
may be obtained at 2s. 6d. each (broad), and 2s. 
(narrow). 

It is necessary to state whether the Advertise- 
ments are or are not to be included in the bound 
volume. 

The Publisher will feel obliged by Subscribers 
Sorwarding the amount of their Accounts up to 
the end of 1858. 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
R. GEORGE HENRY CLOWSER, 


of High-street and Flask-walk, Hampstead, Builder, de- 
ceased.—All persons having any claims or demands on the above, are 
re quested to — ina statement thereof. And all persons indebted to 
the d to pay their respective debts to Mr. JAMES 
SMITH, beak-euttenn, Heath-street, Hampstead, N.W. 














r. G. G. SCOTT’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 2nd Edition, 8vo. 9s. 


EMARKS on SECULAR and 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, Present and Future. 
By G. GILBERT SCOTT, A.R.A 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


_— = Lo Baie gota 
Vignette, price 6s. 


AINTING. POPULARLY EXPLAINED: 


including Fresco, Oil, ——_ Mosaic, Encaustic, Water- 
colours, Miniature, Missal, a on Pottery, a 
= Glass, &c. With Historical Sketches of the Progress of 


By THOMAS J. GULLICK, Painter ; and JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A, 
Author of “ Curiosities of London.” 
KENT and CO. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 


TO TIMBER Walle rahiai -_ BUILDERS. 
published shortly, 
HE CALCULA TOR; or, TIMBER- 
MERCHANTS’ and BUILDERS’ a bein, f 
tables showing the number of standards in ven pn Bn 
of any dimensions, from 4-inch by 11-inch rm 24-inch by 6-inch ; the 
amount in money at any price per standard ; the equivalent per 
—e Lon. 4 = I eed eg op a —— of other useful informa- 
of reference, 
pee Mag a Fg » for casting or checking invoices, &c. this 
Compiled by WILLIAM RICHARDSON and CHARLES GANE. 











Vols. I. and IT. half bo 


I AXTON’S EXAMPLES o} of “BUILDING 
d CONSTRUCTION. Each volume contains 80 imperial sheet 
plates of working drawings by eminent architects. Part 42, 2s. 6d. 
4 plates of Iron Front to House, Belfast, and Roof of Covent Garden 


Theatre. 
19, Arundel-street, Strand. 


: NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS. 
No. —— i. ae! tr wy bets and in Monthly Parts, 6d. 
y January i, 


TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL 


THINGS; including yg a Marvell 
G ous and Rare, Odd, 
— Quaint, Eccentric, and Ex raordinary, in all Ages and 


On January 1, No. I. with al Tl 
weet inentes Baan <r y~ & 1 completed 


([\HE FAMILY ‘CYOLOP-EDIA of 


USEFUL INFORMATION. 
London: WARD and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street, 


THE YOUNG SURVEYOR’S|4 
PRECEPTOR. By JOHN REID. 
s Paint Edition, cloth, Sixteen Shillings. 
a egos rg a 
London : THOMPSON and Gora 111, Strand, W.C, 











to 5,0002. 
In One Vol. 


plied with the work. 


day of publication. 


VILLAS. 
published on February 


ESIGNS | for VILLAS, “PARSONAGES, 


and other HOUSES, varying in cost of erection, from 2008. and planing, and have a reference from 


By 8S. HEMMING, Architect, ea 
half-moroceo, ‘neat, z. 238. 
The above work will contain twelve Designs, yee of which having 
been executed, the exact cost —s 
culation may be easily adapted to + ieee, as a list of prices of the 
several materials used, teqether ‘with the rate of wages, will be sup- 


Prospectus free by a on application. 
London : THOMPSON and CO. 111, Strand, W.C. 


SAW. 

Wess a stentty; active Person, as 
FOREMAN. He must thoro +i hen hanger res the sawing 

cation in writing only, stating wages cauek phavaeel chsconel to STEVENS 

and CO. 33, Mark-lane, E.C. 





ly be ascertained, and the cal- 


ANTED, a thoroughly: efficient WORK- 


MAN in in the above capacity. One of good character Lf 
meet with —— employment, on application to Messrs. COOP. 


Several of the Designs will include a Perspective View, in double- | and SON, W: 
tinted Lithography, and each will have Plans, Elevations, and full 
Specifications, so that the appearance and the accommodation ob- 
tainable for a given sum may be seen at a glance. 

R..4 phony - ea — feel eg — by emcee Shenies hog 
the above Wor ,vouring them eir names at an early ‘ 
when copies shall be forwarded direct to them (carriage free) on the signing, a Go eae ornamental ; can carve ; 





TO MARBLE MASONS, &c. 
ANTED, by a Mason, a SITUATION 
as FOR: REMAN, or otherwise. Has some yavetelye of de- 


good letter 
reference, if required. —Address, R. R. rx Great Newton- 
pom Liverpool. 











e Cyclopedia of 
Sunaten Ten Volumes, eé 
every ees but 


religious, moral, and in’ 


On the 31st of January, in Mon‘ 


HE ENGLISH CYCLOPAIDIA of ‘ARTS conduct or superintend sanitary wo 


and SCIENCES. (Being the Fourth Division of the “ English SSeS ae 


hly Parts, price 2s. 6d 


Cyel by CHARLES KNIGHT.) Brighton, 

“Three of the Four Divisions of this important work having been & = 
completed, and the publication of the FOURTH DIVISION” being 
about to commence, the Proprietors desire to call attention to the 
character of the Cyclopedia as a complete body of hepeyes 
As separate works, the nature of the 
Biography, of Natural History, and of Arts and Semen is suffi- | could improve himself. 
ciently clear ; but, taken as a whole, the connection of these great | Windmill-street, New Cut, Lambeth. 
divisions may require some very brief elucidation. 

If the English Cyclopedia had been o> ry 
instead of in four, the one department might have been called 
Literary, the other Scientific. INTEND 

phy, and the Cyclopedia of Biography, | —Address, A. 8. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 
together not only the description of 

will be f is latory in ail age. "Under the Cader the 
name ‘ound a rap’ ew of a nation’s progress. Under the W. 
biographical names will be found all the great public events, and the ANTED, 1 by. the Advertiser, @ ged 28, 
ectual history of every State, as detailed in Has 
he lives of its eminent in. 
9 oy. Cyclopedia of Natural History, and the Cyclopedia of Arts and in the firm he has just left, to whom and to former employers refer- 





pounds, 


will be finished 


superin 
Three-fourths of the Cyclopedia being now completed, no doubt | class testimonials, &c. an ENGAG 
can arise as to the certainty of the remaining fourth being regularly | Address, H. H. 50, "amwell-street, London, E.C. 
carried to a conclusion. The last division will commence, in the 
periodical course of publication, on the 31st of JANUARY, 1859, and 
is taloctng devicionn ane sonngohe® 
The following ons are completed :— 
BIOGRAPHY. Six Volumes, Price 3 L.; or, accounts.—Address, J. F. Mr. Bannister’s, Wigmore-street. 
in three volumes, half-bound morocco, 32. 12s. 


GEOGRAPHY. Four Vobomen, Price 27. 2s.; 


or, in two volumes half-bound morocco, 27. 10s. 
NATURAL HISTO R Y. Four Volumes, by a very steady Young Man, a thoroughly aoe carpenter and 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser (who -is just 


concluding’ a similar en; yt an f+. 


tes, 
g, and surveying. — A , E. H. H. No. 52, Clifton-street, 





PLUMBERS, 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Youth, 


graphy, of aged 16, whose father was a Plumber. x situation where he 
Wages not an object.—Direct, A. Q. B, 23, 








in two alphabets 


ANTED, a SITUATION as SUPER- 


ENT of PLUMBERS’ WORK, A good reference. 





RS AND WHARFIN' 


a SITUATION as CASHIER, BOOK-KEEPER, or to take the 


Management of a Wharf. had six years and a half’s experience 


now ing, and forming also Ten Volumes, present ence as to character, &c. is “pliant P. 30, > 
every feature of the physical and moral sciences, and of the applica- | Vauxhall-road, London, 8. 
tion of science to productive industry. This concluding division also 
embraces all branches of miscellaneous information, not strictly 
"The English Cy os ded the valuabl yright of 

e 'yclo s founded upon the valuable cop oO 
the Penny Cyclopedia, which has always remained in the hands of | {wer 8 8 entice or, otherwise. Hie is an active, steady, snd 
Mr. Knight. Every article in that celebrated Work was an original Address, H. M. ’D Office of “ The Builder.” 
contribution, furnished by many of the most eminent men of the + Ae Mears - 
times. The elaborate revisions, with the large additions of the 
present work, have involved a new outlay for literary labour of not 
less than seven thousand pounds, making the cost of literary produc- 
tion alone of these twenty volumes not far short of fifty thousand 





ANTED, a MASTER-CARPENTER and 


JOINER, to take a YOUTH, aged 16, into his EMPLOY, 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by a_ thoroughly competent 
ASSISTANT, accustomed to m 
tending every description of work, and who can produce first- 
EMENT, at home or. abroad.— 





ANTED, a SITUATION as MECHA- 


NICAL DRAUGHTSMAN. Excellent references; can keep 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as WORKING 


FOREMAN, or CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT at the BENCH, 





Price 27. 2s.; or, two volumes, half-bound morocco, 27. 10s. joiner. _ prepare working "drawings and take charge of work ; is a 
"Reta , first-class workman. Town preferred.— 
London: BRADBUBY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. ‘Add “ss x 24, Acton t, 





Guinea. 


HE TOWER and SPIRE of BOW 


CHURCH, CHEAPSIDE.—Eight Plans, Elevation, and com- 
K 


scale of ight feet to an inch, and accurately figured. Prints, inate a 
W. TEGG and CO. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 





ANTED, to “APPREN’ TICE a YOUTH, 


plete Section, engraved by EUX, from drawings by JOHN 
. CHRISTOPHER, A.R.I.B.A/ for which he received the ewes aged 16 years, ina good SHOP, in the above line. A small 
Academy Medal. The whole on one sheet of double eleph P will be given.—Apply at 25, Cannon-street West, E.C. 








TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GAS FITTERS. 





Subjects of Ar 





if by post, 7d. 


ANT! TED, by a respectable Youn, ung Mz Man, 


fam and who has been five years in’ 


18 y 
NATALOGUE of BOOKS, with valuable SITUATION wh where he can get a thorough knowledge of the Bm "at 
a Importations from Austria, Bavaria, France, and Italy, on the a weekly salary. Can be recommended with the 
hit Or t, and Photograp! shy with 
Works on Civil, Mechanical, Military, and Naval etnias Ay 
the Publications of, and Consignments to, JOHN WEALE, 59, High 
Holborn, London. Price 6d. ; 


test. confidence, 
—Address, E. C. No. 6, St. Paul’s-place, Wandswoi 


UMBERS AND BU 











Sent free by Post.— HEAL and SON, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, 
Tottenham-court-road, W. 


W ANTED, b y an experienced Plumber, 
a CONSTANT L. pie hae has no objection to fill up his 


EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED | time in painting good reference can be given from 
CATALOGUE contains designs and prices of 150 articles of | bis last employer. “County ¥ Preferred.— Appl y to A. D. No. 31, Gifford- 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE, as wellas of 100 ingsland 


every description of Bedding. 


-road, London. 
AND ENGINEERS, 


ANTED,. # RE-EN GAGEMENT as 


CLERK of the WORKS, by a po mete ad practical Man. Isa 


Bedsteads, and prices of | Street, Flemming-street, K 














COUNTY, BOROUGH, 

MR. L. FLOWER, C.E. and Architect, transacts TOWN AGENCIES. 
a a beige oa eee ee a 
urveys, Sections, &c. Maps, . ngs an ings. Perspec- 
tives drawn or tinted, &c. by the first artists only.—26, Charles-street, W ANTED, by. a respectable Youn ng Man, 


St. James-square, London, 8.W. 


good draughtsman, and can measure all ‘descriptions of building works, 


O ARCHITECT Ss, ENGI NEERS, having just completed very extensive works, with the highest refe- 


and DISTRICT SURVEYORS.— | Ze2¢e to London firms.—Address, 8. .R. Mesers, VACHER and SONS, 


29, Parliament-street, Westminster, 8 
ERS, DECORATORS, &c. 





constant EMPLOYMENT as GRAINER. Can e himself 





useful in the generai branches of the trade.— Apply by letter to X. Y. 





I UGBY and LUTTERWORTH TURN- |. W. Styles’s, Decorator, Lower-road, Islington, N 


PIKE ROAD.—RUGBY and HINCKLEY TURNPIKE ROAD. 
—RUGBY and WARWICK TURNPIKE ROAD.—RUGBY and KIL- 
WORTH TURNPIKE ROAD.--To PRACTICAL ROAD SURVEYORS. 
The Trustees of the above-mentioned Turnpike Roads give notice that 
they will, ata yg ey | to be holden at the Eagle Hotel, in RUGBY, | salary would be taken. —Address, P. Offle of “‘ The Builder.” 
on SATURDAY, the 19th day of FEBRUARY next, proceed to the 
eyo ofa Pit sna for ba’ age gern roads, ys — 

ve a prac! owledge o e , repairing, and genera 
management of roads, and be competent to keep the necessary W ANTED, by the the “Advertiser, a SITUA- 
accounts. He will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
discharge of his duties, and to give security in the sum of 1001. for the 
due discharge thereof. The salary will be not exceeding 802. per | A. yal 44, Slenhanociieh Gloucester-gate, Regent’s-par 
annum. Each Candidate must forward an application in his own 
hand-writing, stating his age, and present and past occupations, 
together with Testimonials of recent date as to character and com- 
petency, to the Clerk, on or before SATURDAY, the 12th day of 
FEBRUARY next ; but no Candidate need attend on that day, or on 
the day of nes unless specially written to for that pw 


y Orde 
_ Rugby, 1 19th January, 1859. 


TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


; Young Man, "uhe can draw neatly and write well. "a moderate 





TION, ,in town or country. Salary not so much an object as 
partial employment ne — Address, 








TO DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 


hand tn the pataline, glazing, and rative paper-hanging, 
pose. a —aee or to — the above work by contract. fensk. Good sae 
A ences can be given as a foreman or ie hand. No objection to 

EOBURD MAREE, ak. any part of the world.—Address, F. T. 0. Office of ‘“‘ The Builder.” 








, BUILDERS, &c. 


CREE SSL 9 ee WANTED by the Advertiser, aged 28, an 


Slate Works, Gloucester or Liverpool. 


ENGAGEMENT in either of the above offices. He has 
had eleven years’ experience in the various branches of the Profession, 





and is competent to act as an efficient and useful istant to 
ANTED, a SHOEING and JOBBING gentlemen Souuiiien his services. Terms moderete.—Addvens x. ¥. 
SMITH. ene need apply but an experienced hand.—Apply | 74, Queen’s-road West, Chelsea.§ 
te 8. BLACKNEY, Smith, Chislehurst, Kent. 








“ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a Youth in a SURVEYORS 


OFFICE; ment be a good writer, able to trace Drawings,and 
quick at squaring Dimensions.—Apply by letter to B. L., Office of | in every respect. Will not object to fill up time at the Bench- or take 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as SHOP 


FOREMAN of JOINERS, by a steady young Man. Is qualified 





ANTED, 


TO WORKING FOREMEN OF CARPENTERS. 


a first-class MAN, who 
horoughly undesstands his business in all its benmehen, and 

oe teste watt we Se Raen and en up oe out Young 

work, and working wings. None ni apply who are not of and GLAZIER. The ‘high 

pushing, persevering habits, and capable of managing a number of epperton-stree -road, Islin; 

men. PPro ey hee at bear the strictest investigation.—Apply to Apply to H. 8. 12, 8h se t, Hew Kerth : oe. 
icester “Office. 


any quantity of Piece-work. Good references. — Address, A. 8. 12, 
Tenison-street, York-road, Lambeth. 





PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Steady and Respectable 
Man, Af SITUATION as PLUMBER, PAINTER, 
est reference p his last employers. — 











TO JOINERS. 
ANTED, a WORKING SHOP FORE- 
MAN, capable of sett out work and taking the charge of 


men.— Apply by letter to JOHN 


RICKMAKING. 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 


rears experience, a CT to DIG, MAKE, 
d BURN, or as WORKING FOREMAN.— 


, post- ‘paid, te 
Y,14, Gray’s-inn-lane. T. OQ. Wood's Coffee House, Newington-butts, 8. 

































































































THE BUILDER. 





[Jan. 22, 1859. 








































N.B. If a permanency, a 





TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
ANTED, by an Experienced MAN, who 
ethene iy: Meera, where he has lived eight 
9 RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK or —— GULERK Address, 
a. H. Goxsaway's Cofine Moun, 





AUCTIONEER and SURVEYOR. Is well acquainted 


with the i of office can plans, make 
out quantities, survey dilapidations, and measure timber.— Address, 
R. T. 2, King-street, Croydon, 





ANTED, a SITUATION, to take the 
ENTIRE MANAGEMENT Contractor’s 


Business. ee ae ae 





Regent’s Canal.—For particulars apply to J. F. “Guardian” 
Hertford. 





LAND AGENTS. 


SURVEYORS AND 
WHE Adivertiver who | is a Surveyor, 
Leveller, Draughtsman, and Colorist, Ra in WANT of a 
SITUATION in either of the above offices. a a. 
bl eecuas and security if reyuired.—Address, A. 


TO ARCHITHCTS. 
THE Advertiser, a good Dranghtsman, 
‘having from Four é'dlock, pM, to spare, would be glad to — 
yf EMPLOYMENT.— Address, Q. Q. Q. Office of “ Th 








ompleted an 


on pF re is desivous of 


HE Advertiser, who hus who has 
en, ae with = eminent 
an ENGAG 
Farnborough Station, 


EEKING EMPLOYMENT, a Teong > Mon, 
& CARPENTER and JOINER, with a hnantelige of 
fivations, &c. Writes a fair hand, ‘and can keep time A nen an _ 
Address, W. T. H. 12, Goldsmith’s-terrace, Hackney-road, NE. 








man, thoroughly conversant with the trade, is desirous of 
ining a SITUA’ ae TRAVELLER or otherwise,—Address, a, 
Masta. allant and nd Allen, 2 21, 


Paternoster-row, E.C. 


A SURVEYOR'S DRAUGHTSMAN, of 
ork 


= perior ability, ty an EN 

at own residence. Has been extensively employed upon 

Government and ether work of a very superior is also an 

pw dy lithographic draught C.3.R. Office of “The 
er. 








ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK to | guinea per 


21, Balary moderate.—Address, T. W. Cove, | One Guinea per Quarter. 


OREIGN TIMBER TRADE.—A Gentile- | Sf, 


S CLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL 
ta, desires an EN rienced Peron 8 in town or eae. 
ene ee Sngeen aa te A. B. care of C. Bavin, 117, 
Lambeth-walk, Lambeth. 


A’ ASSISTANT, seeking farther i improve- 


a, eS 2 draughtsman, understands 
an architect's office, is desirous 


ENO AGEN ge tt} a month.— Address, R. W. T. News 
Rooms, 76, Strand, W.C. . 


TO BUILDERS AND GRAINERS. : 
YOUNG MAN wishes fora SITUATION 
as GRAINER and PAINTER. Fah odbeenge a 
week. — A. G. 11, Upper'Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-syuare. 














O ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 


BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, &c.—COMPETITION Wor 


and Detail Drawings, tities, Surveys an: 
Professional Aid , by Mr. B. » 8, a 
Holborn. PERsP. outlined, etched, or eoloured by ‘the first 


artists in London. 


ANCHESTER ASSIZE COURTS 


‘fourteen. 

most eminent ‘tects in town, will te to 
render MATERIAL -— = the Trey of DESIGNS, . for 
the above. — Address, A. Otto-street, Royal-road, Kennington- 








URVEYING, LEVELLING, and CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. RUCTION 


OAL FIELD’ INSTR 


ivi 
nade doc ape Bye | 
an aay a Ge Ce 


RCHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING 
DRAWING CLASSES, for Architects, Builders, Ste 


Professi 
No extras.— 
ford-street. 





of Boards, T 
Drawings, Models, &c.— For of the Drawing Classes, apply 
at the Offices, 24, is Russell-square, London. 


RAWING, &c.—One Guinea per Quarter, 
Five Ev Week, from Seven to Ten. Terms 
ities, &c. &c pe rr ranbuing 
—_ : uses 0) e 
e Offices, 24,'Guildford-street, Russell-square. 





include 
Taking out 
Classes, apply at 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
QUEVEYING, MATHEMATICAL, and 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS of ‘the finest manufacture. 

SCALES and RULES for all purposes, LAND CHAINS, STAVES, 
&c, may be selected from the highly finished stock of 


T. and H. DOUBLET, No. 4, CITY-ROAD, 


The “ ART-JOURNAL” oe ae , contains an ILLUSTRATED 
and “VISIT” to 


descriptive 
RRA - COTTA “WORKS of JAMES 
ep BROXBOURNE, — ‘was awarded a Prize Medal 
for AR RAL and GARDEN DECORATIONS, with 
special NOTICE of ARTISTIC MERIT, Fine Arts Court, Class 30, and 
send STEREOGRAPHS o. receipt . twelve stamps and 
card of address. P HAM'S STONE-OOLO R CEMENT to match 
with Terra-Cotta, and ED for DURABILITY, 
REFERENCES to works patie during THIRTY-SIX eo ane 


bey and G@ L PLASTERERS’ WORK, in FIRST. 
RATE STYLE, in any part of the country. 











NO SHUTTER BARS. 





ENNINGS’S SHOP 


SHUTTER-SHOE. 


SHOP yy are SHOD and SECURED by. the above, at 
UNSI CTIVE 


HALF THE COST OF THE GHTLY AND DESTRU 
SHUTTER-BAR. Shops referred te in every public street in London. 
When Se eek ieee aan ae THICKNESS of 
ters, and the way they 
Sold by all Ironmongers, and by t! +4 


Sani Engineering Depdt, Holland-street, 
‘tary an ig » Ho! 


OINERY of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


STAIRCASES, 
SHOP FRONTS, SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, &c. 
‘Of well-seasoned materials, and superior workmanship, supplied 
at the lowest possible prices, by 
ILLS, 





110, ee and 7, Princes-street, Stamford-street, Lambeth $ 
Shop-foreman to Messrs. Lawrence and ‘Sons. 
muaniaine cama stamp, a full List of Prices will be returned. 


OINERS’ WORK, in all its BRANCHES, 


EXECUTED with Despatch, and cheaper than any House in 


London. 
JEFFS, BROTHERS, 


48 and 49, Cornwall-road, and 72, Stamford-street, Lambeth, 8. 
N.B. Price-list on application. 


(TAIRCASES, 
SHOP FRONTS, SASHES, 
DO " 

And every description of 
JOINER’S WORK, by 
WHITE & MITCHELL, 

Joiners to the Trade, 


Tl and 2, Commercial-road, 
Lambeth, 8. 


Price List sent on receipt of postage- 
stamp. 














Near Finsbury-sq mare, London, sit peices which will defy competition 
N.B.--Instruments and Scales made to order.—Ilustrated Steen 
and Prices current, gratis. 











































TO IRONMONGERS. ; 
YOUNG MAN, who has been in his 


sent 

situation upwards of ten years, wishes for an ENG. ‘MENT in 

the above line. A situation in department at a 
builder’s would be preferred.—Address, J. T. 46 neret fembeth 








TO BUILDERS. 

PRACTICAL CARPENTER and Joiner 

mane eee a ae Can 
Or iress, Tf. 1080 Tachbrook. brook-street, Pimlico, 8. W. 





A GENTLEMAN tt thoroughly a acquainted 


Pee ae eg oy gem = blishment, an ioe 


=~ y —— who has filled a responsibl 
un = na 
desires an hkmanuetanne de 


fer upwards of ten ——e 
--- gga upmmeaaemaltiaaataas: 
Uz. Z. City News Rooms, 66, Cheapside, E.G, 





ABSISTANTS, &c, 
N ARCHITECT, having an extensive 
» Seine ice in London, is in want of an © agpnteens Penns we ihe 
counted with the pee ng tae le 


and competent to prepare a practical spec: een 
>. be a post-paid, to ry yo of Mesure. Grant and Co. 





TO BUILDERS AND A sf 
s CLERE.—A Dasinees-fike Young Man, 
of persevering habits, with a knowledge of the 
building —-< is open to an ENGA' > is quick ataccounts, 
writes a good hand, and isa ne Gagne. Good testimonials, 
efe d VERITAS, Post-office, 











empioyer.: 


to p 
Gravesend, Kent. 


N ARCHITECTS ASSISTANT, who 
has had five years’ experience under an eminent City Archi- 

tect, is in WANT of a ming a eet Is eee aye ge — 
in A eeknae salen aly | faired, — Addrec, 0. & at Mr. 
Weeden’s, 28, peers 


TO SURVEYORS, WAY GONTRACTORS. 


FIRST-CL CLASS. "SURVEYORS 

_ anaes wishes for an ENGAGEMENT, either in 

country. —ieihepetieemnae et. 1. 8. No. 581, Oxford-street, 
Someaeen, eee loan prompt attention. 


N ex 

A EN ENT, temporary or otherwise, either in the Oftce, 

or as CLERK of WORKS. Salary moderate.—Address, J. F. M. 
1, Whiteheat!’s-grove, MarTborough-road, Chelsea. 


N ARCHITECT, who has practised many 
years in London, and erected seven several a tic as well as private 
buildings, and who ble collection of drawings, 
books, casts, office an po I reg y+ is desirous of ae, = 
the S'and would be glad to JOIN either an 
SS —, @ young Architect with oe 4 take fi the 
ent of a building estate.—. to J. B. Hoyte’s 
Librasy, 1 14, Queen’s-terrace, St. John’s-wood. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
N ASSISTANT, e in surveying 
and ret anda nd got dratghtaman, will shortly be _ to 
m drainage and other 
aan ook mt — abtlometaie, ; or would give 
referances.— Address, J. ¥ ~Avon. 


UILDING BUSINESS. — PARTNER- 


SHIP.—Capital, 2 —A PARTNER is WANTED eeping 
or active), in a feos, Bee oer Soy we a: cs 

first instance, to 
Principals or 




















Mr. ADBRIDGE. Sonn oe 
their solicitors alone treated with, 


ARCHITROTS, 
ienced ASSISTANT is open to an J 





HE ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 


CIVIL ENGINEERS’, and MACHINISTS DRAWING — 

, conducted hy: ‘Mr. TJ. HILL, Architect and 
to two Public Schoolsand tastie 
tutions. Ba aoe taught :—Architectural and Mechanical Drawing, of 
all ing tion of plans, elevations, sections, 
detail no working drawings, getting up finished drawings, with fore 


and grounds, in colour, pective, parallel, angular, and 

isometrical (outlines and col ), taking out uation, semen me 
estimate, geometry, sci: y, ‘hendrailin; pa 

in detail, of the Day and Cisanen, to bowed ot the “IS, 





paboRrant to INVENTORS.— 
Provisional Protection for Six Months, 87. 8s. ; Notice to Proceed, 
nt 15s. ; Sealing Patent, on 6s. 3 Powty Ke 3 all, 263. 9s. if the aplication be 


A oo pe Oe 
sept he hat 4qniih on aagilention to B. BRO 
Office, 52, King ‘William-; Tet London tales RO. 








BRICKMAKERS, CONTRACTORS, 


T ee a at a low royalty, @nea Tres to Pour Amat 

excellent BACK -EARTH, situate close ‘to a railway station sixteen 

from Lendon, where , &e. agg: obtained at a small 

on ec for farther particulars to Mr. E. BAXENDELL, Archi- 
Beaufort-buildinga, Strand, WC. 





JOHN EMERY, 
No. 14, GRAY’S-INN-LANE, W.C. 


SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, MOULDINGS, 
SHOP-FRONTS, FITTINGS, AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF JOINERS’ WORK, ON 
THE SHORTEST NOTICE AND AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 








Lists of Prices and Estimates on application. 








1OLES, SHADBOLT, a CoO. 
‘CEMENT and 


PLASTER MANUFACTUR 
Brick, Tile, Drain-pipe, Hair, Lath, and Fire Goods 


e 
ST. JAMES’S and THORN: ‘WHARFS, 
Caledonian-road, jon, 





jpNDON and WEST of ENGLAND 

EMENT WORKS, Dunball, i eee lic, Portlan 

Bath and Roman Coments, Bive and ite ‘Linas omy Neat — 

ont .— KIALLMARK ‘und ©O, Dunball, Bridgwater, and 9, North 
dington. 





tect, 7, 
IRE BRICKS.—The FARNHAM 


INDESTRUCTIBLE SILIOIOUS FIRE BRICKS have begn 
—~ REDUCED im PRICE, and will age ge by at the Nine Elms 

tion, London, ‘at 90s. per 1;600.— Address, G. H. OGSTON, J. M. 
Paine’s Silica Works, Farnham, Surrey. 


“road, Padi 
A’ TKINSON’S CEMENT, we » tong known 
Facer ge or nde apa is a quick- 


phatering 
that requires nocolotming: Gok excuwely 29 JOHN 
DAZLEY Y wHITE and BROTHERS, -street, ‘Westminster . 
and Seel-street, Liverpool. 





RIFIED BLUE BRICKS are delivered 


at the Nine Rims Station, London, at 80s. per thousand.— 
Address, G. H. OGSTON, J. M. Paine's Silica Works, Farnham, Surrey. 


RICK and TILE WORKS.—TO BE 


LET, on lease or otherwise, with Plant, and ’Clayton’s Machine 
complete, and with immediate ion. The ground is on the east 
side of London. It contains the best quality of material for Bricks 
a Tiles for draining, with a good supply of water without the cost 

of pumping. Hack d and drying-sheds, spacious and well 
situated. A railway siding into the ground, with ample accommoda- 
tion for making three or four millions per annum.—For particulars 
apply by letter to C. W. 166, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


OHN NEWTON and CO. HONDURAS 
WHARF, aan mene cks, Lumps, 
and Tiles of with James Newton, o of 
—- Dock, ° Bankside). beg to solicit the 
panies, , Builders, &c. &c. Depdt for ed 
= Som ae Clinkers, &c. at the aan prices. Shippin; 
orders executed with despatch. é 


EAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC TILES, 


PIPES, &c.—Notice is hereby most sectfully given, that the 
LONDON DEPOT for this Ware is REMOVED to No. 21 hag 4 
Macclesfield-street North, City-road Basin,N. 2ndly, that the trad 
term, “ TERRO-METALLIC” c the exclusive right of the rapeleters 
and 3rdly, that the “ of the Juries,” page 561, of the Great 
Exhibition, note _ grant of a First-class Medal, and rank the 














factories known so as “The Tileries,” Tunstall, Staffordshire, as 
the first of he kind ia world. 
[MEERISHASLE TESSELATED PAVE- 


MENTS, combining a +highly - economical substi: 
tute ween ge | floors yg 4 a oe 


Wyatt, esq. together 
special design and estimate of cost adapted to any y given dimensions of 
— % frieze, &c. will be sent on appli- 
ca’ 


e 
- | seen at the 


‘OHNS & CO’S PATENT PERMANENT 


e STUCCO 'WASH (perfectly non-absorbent), STUCCO, CEMENT, 
STUCCO PAINT.—CLARK and BENGOUGH., Manufacturers, Grand 
— Canal Bridge, Old Kent-road.—Office, —Offive, 4, George- -yard, Lombard- 


ARIAN CEMENT for INSIDE WORK. 








— PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 


'ORTHFLEET, KENT 
Meus. ROBINS and CO. 
TO WHOM THE PRIZE MEDAL WAS AWARDED in 1851, 


are prepared 
SUPPLY ANY QUANTITY OF THE VERY BEST PORTLAND 
Manufactured by them for = the  erpowes to which Cement is: 
Orders received at Great Eretiond vent, and at the Works, 


ATENT HYDROBORON, 
for CONVERTING FLASTER INTO PARIAN Sra ona 
INDURATING PLASTER or OTHER POROUS MATERIAL AFTER 
IT IS WORKED, is sold by the Patentees, with full ful directions for 
er ote | PRICE 2s. 6d. 

A saving of 25 PER CENT, is effected by its use. It does not 
pong and may be worked with any coleur, Ht dries quickly, and 


painted or 
aur R PLASTER and delivered to any part of London, 
on the most reasonable 
Th of MODELS for DECORATIONS may be 
the Gallery. j 
SCAGLIOLA, &e. contracted for. H 
SPECIMENS of HYDROBORONATED PLASTER may be seen at 
Messrs. CASENTINI and BARNARD'S | Offices, 24, 
HERCULES- PLASTER 
DEPOT, HOMER 
N.B, Gentlemen waited ‘upon with an Album ‘of Photerraphs from 














their stock. 
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